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(‘‘oH! MB, AINSLIE, I FELT WHEN I LEFT THE PLAGE AS EVE MUST HAVE DONE WdEN DRIVEN OUT OF PARADISE !'’] 


A FEARFUL SECRET. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Some northern people—I think it is the 
Scandinavians — have a superstition that 
whenever trouble is coming unexpectedly to 
the people, the gods—Thor and Odin, no doubt 
—grant to them beforehand a brief 11 of 
cheerfulness and high spirits far beyond their 
usual allowance. 

The word for this ecstatic state is called 
*‘being fey.” Without being sharers of this 
superstition or boasting of Scandinavian 
origin, 1 fancy there are few among us who 
cannot remember at some time or other in our 
lives being “fey,” that is, having for a little 
while such wild spirits that those about us 
were puzzled at our brilliant mirth, and then 
saffering some crushing blow, that paralysed 
for a time every feeling of our heart, save pain. 

Something of this kind happened to Janeta 
on that fateful Monday when the good ship 
Amazon Was preparing to sail for Canada. 

Despite the grief at her heart for Mrs. Car- 





lyle, and one dearer still—despite her longings 
for Hillington Place, and the happy home 
there she had been forced to leave—she was 
yet in high spirite. 

The crisp, cold February air seemed to send 
her blood dancing through her veins. She had 
banished sad thoughts, and was trying to 
centre her mind on her present peaceful refuge 
mo gentle Mrs, Hamilton and her pretty little 
child. 

Janeta was by nature sympathetic, She 
had thrown herself into the young widow's 
interests, and felt an honest thrill of pleasure 
in taking her the news of her brother's speedy 
return, 

We know what happened to her almost as 
she left the office door. The man she feared 
most on earth, to escape whom she had re- 
nounced Hillington Place and all its joys. 

She knew nothing of what had taken place 
since her flight. To poor Nettie, John Drew 
was still her lawfal partner, and Mrs. Carlyle, 
the stern matron who had no pity on disobe. 
dient wives, no doubt he had already told 
everything, and turned her friend against her. 

The poorgirl was sooverstrangthat she never 





dreamed Mr. Drew might have businezs in 
Liverpool quite unconnected with herself. 

She had but one thought; he had come 
there in pursuit of her, and he had found her. 

Oace or twice before in her short life Janeta 
had fainted; but never had she looked so 
utterly lifeless as now. 

John Drew's action was prompt. He hailed 
a cab, lifted the unconscious girl into it, and 
told the man to drive in the direction of the 
docks. 

His mind was made up, he would take 
Janeta to Canada. When she heard the trath 
about their marriage she would be glad enough 
to go through the ceremony again after hav- 
ing crossed the Atlantic in his company. 

He would make her his wife in fact and 
trath, then he would snap his fingers at Lord 
Drew's scorn. 

She was the same penniless girl he had 
thought anunsuitable wife last September. He 
had no spark of love for her in his heart, and 
yet the strongest desire of his nature waa to 
make her irrevocably his own. 

He had three reasons for the step, any one 
of which would have been sufficient. He knew 
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that WorhiMrs. @arlgle and’ Lord Drewmared 
too mucliifor the girk to lete;:o-erty toughtber. 
Conzegueatly, if he mept hex with him,@e-was 
pure of pevuniary-ef. 

Then he had read the look in his cousin's 
eye aright when Lord Drew spake:of \Janeta 
Leigh. 

He felt that Jack loved her too well ever to 
care*for another woman. “He was one of 
those old-fashioned. characters who deem it 
wrong to marry without love, therefore it 
seemed to the scapegrace, by placing Janeta 
beyond Jack’s reach he made it impossible for 
his old comrade ever to have a wife to reign 
at Alandyke, or children to cut him ont of 
his position as heir-at. law. 


The third reason was baser still. Ul bis 


life he had been envious of Jack, hadSbeen 

jealous cf his higher position and fairerypros- 
ots. 

PeThere was something todehn Drew's fallen 

nature intensely pleasant in thus rivalling his 

wealthy cousin and carrying. off the .one girl 

in the world he wishéd for. 

They drove on. Jametacstill in hersdeath- 
like swoon, and John Deewhastily calculating 
his plans, 

There was noappointment-awaitigg him in 
Canada, but ‘he hedsa*friend there who bad 
written in a carglees;sort of-way to cffer Bim 
a few.months Shospitatity. Fairly at hiswits' 
end with debssaaiddifiicalties»at home it had 
seemed to the~proégigaheagood idea to go ont 
west, 

He was: termiblvhatdcop,’but Mrs, Biden's 
filty.pounds, satid“emother ‘hundred~ he. had 
raisdd by thesale .df ithe farnitare:and nick- 
nack#in hisiiondomabode,;would leave him 
— poBketamoney after his passage wag 
paid, 

He -eawsatones \taking.Janeta would in- 
volve: somevoutiay. The voyage would cost 
nearly idoublepaudas he had mo idea where 
she came’ from,and so :could'net fetch ‘her 
luggage, hewwrould b2 compelled to purchase 


her afew tollesmecesaaries ;still he felt it-was, 


worth while. 


He- stopped theocmmissicnaire, andisent him) 
to the ‘George,’ simply becamee time owas) 


running so short he dared not-gparte! the half 
hour to-go bimecl!. 

He told theman not to go om beard till two, 
because he donbted if he should: be there him- 
self sooner. 

His echomewas to convey Janeta straight 
to her cabimamd leave her in bharge of the 
stewardess, while he went back to settle 
about the extra passage money. Shopping, 
etc., -all dependedon the length ofther swoon. 

He told the:stewaréces with wellesssumed 
dietress his wife was slatmingly delicate, and 
enbject to attacks of faintness. 

She was sometimes unconscious “for hours. 
Quiet and repoze were her best remedies. 
Would the stewardassptherefore, see that she 
was undisturbed, and, above all, that she was 
alone. 

*' Binees ber illness she has not been qnite 
rizht here,” and he touched his* gorehead. 
‘* She -often awakes’ from these swoons with 
tome @xtgaordinary. delusion, and it would 
mortify ber if strangers saw ber thas.” 

The stewardess promiced implictt obedience, 
and..Mr. -Drew departed quite comfortable 
on that point. 

He might have’ been leas sa had he seen the 
look of hatréd with which the womar closed 
the cabin door on him. 

“You've a bad memory for-facea, my fine 
gentleman!” ghe.muttered, *!qr you'd. have 
knewn you'd’seen ms before. Iwas Sidente’s 
aunt; and I know that thongh, you @idn’t do 
her the wrong you meant .to,-you broke her 
heart.azgid hurried her into a dishomoured 
grave. “Now is this peor girl really your wife 
or only just another of your victims? If she's 
bound to, youfor all ber cays perhaps the lees 
she knows of*your trne character the better ; 
bat if you're dectiving her is's as wal some 
one should-open her eses."’ 

Mrs. Susan Brown was well opin her 
duties. She hadteen on board the Amezon 


| weuce? 


~— —— 





| forithree yeare, except the few arasks ale h 
leftiher past to take care of Meridyingmie 
Bysher ak@fak« fforts Janetarsoon_gave\si 
of returning cdnsciousness, and in a Tittle 

-while opened her-eyez. 


of terror crossed her face, and she cried,— 

‘Oh! is it trne, then? “Did he find me? 
And why has he brevght me here?” 

‘Don’t stake on, “my ‘dear,” stid the 
stewardess, kindly, when she had forced a 
glass of wine down the girl's throat, “Try 
and answer meafew questions, and I promise 
you-no one shail hart-you. A-gentleman 


wife. "“hexpect~hinwback by two o'cleckand 
sat four we sail )for Canads. ‘New, don’ tube 
escared. I promise yousno-one shall come neat 
‘you without your consent»but jast telleame in 
& word, are you Mrs, Drew?"’ 

‘* Yes,’ 

‘‘And yon’re going to Canada: with your 
busband of your own freewill?”’ 

“Ob, no,no, I left him on our wedding- 
@ay. I hate and fear>bim. ‘I shave.been 
hiding from-bim for weeks.and: months, but 
he fonnd me to-day, and then I fainted. I 
remember.nothing more-tiil I looked mp and 
saw you titting by me.” 

‘SAndawhen were you married, my dear ?”’ 
asked the woman, kimdiy. ‘*' Don'ttbink me 
onrious, but more hangs on it than you 
know.” 

‘* T. was married on tha dirat of September.” 

‘Then, my dear yasng Jady, be thankfal 


wife than—l am.” ; 
Nettie started,-azidaseized the stewardess 
hand in both-bher-ewn. te 
‘‘ Don't let meshope! if-it.isn't trae. YWe 
"were married’ in tharch by.a license, -anidtthe 
rolergyman never vexid there «was «anything 


‘S¥ourmibht have beemamearried to him a 
dozen times,-child, last8eptember, and yet 
enot “havesbeen shis-wife. J ought to know, 

she sran-¢ff sithrmy sown niese and 
broke ‘her heats. SShe owas’his wife right 
eenough, thonghthewever: meant to make her 
80 ;»and 'hisscousin, Lord Drew, was lke a 
father *tother,wpoor lamb! Allowing ‘her'a 
regnlar ‘income, and keeping ‘her -adduess 
~georet; even from her husband.” 

\Atesnother!time ‘Nettie must! have smiled 
»at the ides Of Bord Drew being a “father ’’:to 
® marriéd@women, but the strangeness of/ the 
term «mevercocsnrred to ker mow. She ‘just 
looked: at:Mra: Brown-with pleading eyes. 

‘I don't understand. Is.she dead? ‘Was 
she his*wife?"’ 

‘“My dear,” said ihe -woman,  pitifiilly, 
‘don't fret. You Jeft-him-on,your wedding. 
day, and you have tried to hide from him 
ever eince,/so it can’t bnrayou to know you've 
never been his wife, becauee the poor child 
he married was #live when.he pat the 


they’ll tell you just the same. “Thaggh my 
little Bidonie’s in-her grave now,*ske lived 
eo after your wedding day, and so you're 
ifree, 

Joneta sprang-to her, feet. It. was wonder- 
fal how that news guve her fresh strength, 

‘““You:will help, me to. ged away?” she 
‘oriedy beseechigghy. ‘Ob, Mts. Brown,don’t 
‘let bimriake mé.to.Canada!’’ 

“* My dear, beshan’t teke you. . Never fear, 
Ill say anything té put him off the scent, 
If. I tell afew untraths to him now, didn’ the 
‘tellcoy peor lamb 
away from home? 
I ehall jast say you're lying,.down end can’t 
be disturbed. Tkere’ssa baatgoing om shore 
vow, 6nd you'd best go jn her. Have you 
money to gosback.to your.fsiends'?”’ 

Achorrible feeling of shame filled Nettie’s 
theart. -How could ehe,go beck .to. Mrs, 
(Hamilton without explaining sher Jong .ab- 
Then her couxage.cevived. The 





brought you on-board and-said you wera:his ;free 


- : moe ne) grave. Th 
wedding ring.on your Anger. Go tahiscousiny though the had been her sister, andso it came - 
Lord Drew, or #0 bis Sunt, Mrs, Carlyle, who, about that youth and a good constitution con- 
has some fine place of her own-in Yorkshise,’ qrered, and the twenty-first day after the ill- 


widow Was too'kig@jand gentlegnot to billieve 
hes stozy. . 

Theanipg on tite stawardese’ afm, Mics Kejoh 
walked up the stairs and stocd cn deek till it 
was, berytorn ito pass down the narrow gang- 


Wiben’ she-eaw the unfamiliar scene a f6ok4 way, which was the way “for shore.” 


She kissed the woman’s honest face, and 
murmured Heaven bless you! then it .was 
over. Her foot was off the deck of the dmazon, 
and with a great burst/of #hankf¥lness, Nettie 
realised she was safe. 

~Stiil; che might-encounter “her enemy even 
yet-on. his way back to the chip, and not tilk 
the Amazon bad eailed wonld ehe feel really 
. She-had no: money in her pocket, she 
idardd not-takea‘cab, and so she walked on, 
Lehoosing the. least frequented streets, and not 
beven pausingito imquire her way until it came 
Lor ber. at) Jast.that she was in a part of tke. 
town-where she: had never been/before, and 
imamegony of mervous terror, she svas trying 
to cross the. read to ack guidance.of.a police- 
man, when a eab coming sudden!y vround a 
corner knocked her down, and«forsthe second 
time:that day-Nettie lost allveense of sorrow 
imbthe blessed perce of unconrcionaness, 

Bntsthie was s-worse iilncss:than‘the Jast. 
Theinjury, comingas it. dideéiter all those 
months of agonyzand hidden trenble,scom- 
pletely conquered her. .The surgeon at “the- 
hospital where she was searried shook his 
headeand said it was.adapgerons;eage. His 
.words:oxme.but too trae, fer before might feil 
eho’ was in all the ravings of brain fever. 
"There ewas no clue to her identity, “Her 


MMizs.' Hamilton had not prosecuted sher 
inquiries forsher missing friend= beyond! the 
imome@iate neigbbourbood-of theshotal, and 
this “hespital was -atcthecother eriduéf the 
‘town ;besides;as a rele, those wha:have lest 
friends orrrélatives beviggessuohy places with 
inqtiries. , 

Hospitsl nursesand 4deotors saresnot«ex- 
| pected.to undertake /thertask .6f <disooverix 


| the identity-of? } s. Sotthecdsys 
' passed, amd seman aes owmbite | bed, 
‘mneonscions of .#ltthat'went on around -her, 


we eer eo er 
4 me sped ft” r. wonld cry, 
uplaintively, er ae samifree! I 
can’t realise if, it istoowonderfall” 
And‘ those whd distened atid:saw ithe sweet 
, the soft, \orownseyes sand * shecdelicate 
, Snowflake of harids marvelledof what freedom 
ishe seould .spe&tk. She was-a idady. “Hivery- 
thing about-hemsptke6f-gentie birth ;.a sister, 
@ danghter-of-sehonna: aight be \proud. 
Net shereaveremo ‘tinquiries’’ made for the 
«spasient ‘in ‘bed-‘44, no-one seemed to care 
whether she lived:or died ; no one outside the 
‘hospital that is. Within its walls the name- 
less sufferer excited great interest. 
| “Lhe doctors -spent-their-+kill and energies 
,freely to restore her from the brink of the 
@ pone tended hercas. faithfully as 


‘wevbavemet. You avemo more Mr. ~~ . black dresaend upmarked linen told no- 








jfated Amazon sailéd "the nurse with great 
| delight.gaw; the weary brown eyes. fix. them- 


/ selves on her no.longer with the brilliant fever 


light shining ,in-their..depths, bat :with .an- 
angious inquiring: expression. 

‘Is this theship,’.aeked Nettie, ‘ Didn't 
fF getaway after.all,and yet.she.said.1+was 
* tree, 

‘* Pree ag sir, my:dear,” said Narse, kindly. 
| ‘‘ You swere .knocked .iown. by’ a ‘cab; and I 
4 won't.deny. that yon have had a, bad. illness, 
but you're getting better. now, and we'll have 


enty before.he loredrher, you yourself before you know .where you: 
ell be hack at twa, and, 


are.” 

Janeta’s first. fecling was. that. she would 
rather be somebody :else. Then she .saidi 
eagerly, in her;weak, quaveripg,voice,— 

‘* And has nobody. been, to:see me?" 

‘“‘ Nobody,’ admitted Nurse. ‘Yougee, my 
dear, we didn’t kitiow. where to send ;.bnt I'll 
; write a line for you to night,,and. I'm. sare 
i they'll be here. scon enopghthen.” 
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But the patient shook her head. 

“I don’t want anyone,” ,she. gaid, feebdly. 
“I only asked, just to. know if I was really safe 
-sif;be had;given up looking for me.” ' 

“ Why; myxpretty, who are you afraid of?” 
asked the Nusse. ‘‘ Noone has been, here, 80 
make your mindieasy.” 

She improvedatter thatslowly, but surely ; 
atillshe was too weak for any. continued effort, 
and the nurse perceivipgyhow itagitated:her to 
speak. of her ewn.concerns, with ready tact 
ceased to'make.any allusion. either to her 
friends, -or.to;the time: when ghe:wonld leave 
the hospital. 

Tt really seemed.as though the good woman 
believed Janeta had norpast/history. 

But‘for all that ghere» were days and hours 
of sadness: for the nameless patient. Q:her 
saffererabad visitorsion the appointed:days or 
letters by.the post. ‘Others: would look :for- 
ward to the sight of familiar faces; whils to 
Janeta herfuture seemed one blank, - She did 
not.want to get well. 

How could she go:to, Lord Drew and Mrs. 
Carlyle with sherottory. ‘True. she was :not 
John Drew’s wife; bu# she had deceived them 
just he same ;: they would-shrink from her if 
they ‘knew: hers miserable-story, and yet how 
could she explain her strange flight from Hil- 
lington withoné telling it? 

Thetime had pasted now, and it-was early 
April; even-in Lancashire:spring-was trying 
to begin. ‘Someone had received a huge. banch 
of violets, and their delicious fragrance filled 
the ward. 

Janeta, dreseed for tho firsttime,-was lying 
on herbed; looking very fragile after her long 
illness,‘ when a distinguished party passed 
we on atour of © inspection -of the 


Sir Richard Ormsby was one of ita moat 
munifiosnt benefactors; the Nurse told Jansta, 
and hehad brought an Iadian Nabob, sepposed 
to be worth untold gold, to-sce over the insti- 
tution. 

Nettie regarded the baronet and his wife 
with languid interest as they paseed, but the 
gentleman who followed them awoke, a host 
of memories in her heart. ‘Had the not.seen 
those rugged features over and-over again in s 
photograph Nathalie Duval regarded as a 
priceless treasure, and faatened over her bed 
the very first night they went to Dorbary, 
Tnvoluntarily the words esgaped her, ‘Mr. 
Daoval.” 

The elderly stranger stepped, looked puzzled, 
and finally held out his han#, 

“My cear, I don't remember you in the 
least, and you don't look like one ofour West 
Indian giris ; but that’s my name right enongh, 
and perhaps you'll tell me yours.” 

* Janeta Leigh.” 

A.mist seemed to come before-his eyes. He 
had read that name,so often in his Nathalie’s 
letters ; and this was her friend, the. girl she 
had loved and looked up to as an elder sister. 
A brief. apology to the Ormabys, and..he,took 
a chair by Jancta’s bed and sat down for a 
friendly chat. 

“To think of your knowing me by that 
photo, and,that I should .mees yon ,bere of, all 
places in the world. My litile,girl.said you 
Pe gone to Yorkshire to stay «vith, eome 

ady.”’ 


‘I went there as a.companion, but‘ bad to, 


leave, Oh! Mr. Daval, I was sosorry.to hear 
of your..tronbles, Nathalie had so mach to 
make life pleasant to-her, ‘it seemed so hard 
ehe should be taken.” 

“And I got home jnet too late,” said the 
father, sadly. ‘Ab, Mies Leigh, if I had only 
bsen content to Jeave ,off money: making 9 
little sooner I shonid have seen my child. Do 
you know, I have been trying to find you out, 
I asked Miss Spargo, for yonur~ address,. bnt 
she had mislaid it.. I thought, you would .be 
able to tell ma all about my child,” 

He stayed half.an-hour with Janete,-and 
then hada private interview..with the purse 
and docter. They told him his protéyée -had 
been brougké to the hospital one Pebruwry day 





pees from a.cab baying knocked her 
1aown, 

For weeks she-was delirioug, and even when 
rshe came, to hérself;.all questions seemed to 
agitaie her so much they had been obliged to 
lesve ;the .mystery.of her, identity unsolved. 
They only..knew thatin all*these weeks no one 
had come to ask for her, and.she herself did 
not seem to expect a single visitor. 

‘sAnd when will she be cured?’ asked the 
man, who had spenthis life in making money 
ony, to. come, home:.too late to seo his only 
colic, 

The doctor replied, that.as. 9 fact Miss 
Leigh .was eured,now. Nothing ailed her but 
weakness. He hadbeen going to proonre her 
a ticket of admission for some cogvalezcent 
home, only she, was.so nervous he did net like 
to.send her from. her,presentshelter before the 
hospital rples compelled him. 

‘The millionaire .nodéed, as though he 
approved the sentiment, and ‘then said he 
recognised Miss Leigh aa,an- old schoolfellow 
of bis daughter. .He shonld be leaving 
Ormsby Conrt.the nextday, and going to join 
his sister at Bournemouth, he should be 
delighted to take Miss.Leigh with him if only 
thedccior theught her able to bear the jonr- 


mey. 

They broke the news to Janeta, and she 
smiled in her sweet languid way, and seemed 
pleaged. at ¢he.pld man’s;rkiadness, but would 
Miss Dayal like an naknown-gneat foisted on 
her. Then she remembered Nathglic’s tales of 
her kind old annty, and took courage. 

Mr. Daval told his story.-to pretty Lady 
Ormsby, and the: happy young wife was 
delighted at-the remantic, meating. 

“ How glad I am. Dick -ihonght of. taking 
you over, the hospits]; but, dear Mr. Daval, 
why did you never, think.to ask ,yMiss Leigh 
how she came to, Liverpoo!.’’ 

‘* Nonsense,” rejurned the millionaira, 
frankly, ‘‘I could see she had had a deal of 
trouble, and I.didn’t-want to make her,think 
of, anything sad.” 

‘And she was comparion to a lady? Per- 
haps she was not comfortable, and lefé her to 
try and earn. living at home. Batany way, 
‘#he will be avell- cared: for mow,” aad Lady 
Ormsby smiled. ‘I, think, Miss Daval is 
never so happy as when sheis petting some 
one.” 

The young-miastress- of, the Conré insisted 
on going iato, Liverpool .by- herself,.the next 
day, and on her returasehe told Mr. Daval 
she had been shopping for Miss Laigh. 

‘Men never,think of things,” she said, im- 
periously. ‘‘Now I-daresay it never stragk’ 
you.and Dick;thaé as the poorgirl was picked 
up in the street and gaken to the hospital she 

. would have-none of her.wardrobe with:her.” 

So when Nettie met, Mr. Dayal by appoint. 
sment,at the railway staiion, she beheld a 

large tin . box. with _her own neme;npon: it 
among his luggege,.and somehow from that 
moment astrange eense of restfalnesa and 
trust came to.the poor child, who, in the last 
year had known eo many changes. She ssemed 
to feel that for little Nathalio’s;sake Mr. 
Dayal weuld,not lose sight of ;her, shat 
perhaps he wonld..fiad her some quiet niche 

7in the gallery of ,life, swhere she could live 
trangnuilly, and;begin to be thankfol for her 
freedom, sven thong she knew.of it too late, 
for her ever to be aughé to her hero. 

He lovedsher, Nettie was as certain, of Lord 
Deew'maffections.a3 that, her own heart was 
his ;,but-with his atriet_ ideas of, honour, how 
could he .trust.one who for montha «had 
deecived- her best.friend? Besides,his wife 
must have a pasteho-meyer need to blush for—: 
a past that could be read like an open, book 
by all. Now for ever there must be a.guxned 
down .page in daneja’s life. One secret she 
must always try. to keep—that ofthe bricf 
ceremony in a grim old city. church, which, 
though illegal, had yet, borne for her such 
bitter frnit. 

‘Miss Davel wasas goodas Lady Ormsby 
had prophesied. Like her, brother, she recalled 





Nathalie’s friendship for ,Miss Leigh,.and 
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welcomed the lonely girl for the sake of her 
dead niece. Nettio was soon the darling of the 
elderly couple. They.vied with cach other in 
trying to make her happy, and,.if kindness 
could -insure human felicity, “Nettie’s-lot 
maast have been perfect. 

.Mr. Daval.was enormously rich, having 
sold his plantation, and inwested the money 
securely at low interest. His fortane.was sale 
from any business risk. His income was sc 
large, that,as. he confessed, he did not know 
how to spendit. Heagnd his sister had simple, 
unaffected taster. They gave largely to chari- 
ties; they extended a helping hand to many 
a struggling fellow orsature, but still. the 
balance at the bankers ssomed to increase, 
and as Miss Matilda said sadly one day, 
there was-no ene,to come after them. 

Nettie grew.to love. them dearly, the kind 
old maid soon dsew from hor that she had 
a father and stepmother alive, that she had 
been quite happy in her sitnation, only she 
had been obliged to leave. Pressed io. teli 
why, she coufessed she had kept a secret 
from Mrs. Carlyle, and she feared that lady’s 
displeasure, since concealment was the one 
thing she conld not pardon. Speaking in great 
agitation, and a little incoherently, it ia hardly 
odd Miss Duval took upthe idea, Mrs, Carlyle 
had ‘discovered the secret, and herself dis- 
missed the poor girl. 

Two months at Bournemouth, and the little 
family retnrned to London. Janeta still with 
the transparent bloom,the fragilo appearance 
which geemed to prophesy-not all her friends’ 
care would restore hor tg health. 

Tisay had a large houss.at Kensington, and 
it - was Nettie’s delight to ait in the gardeng of 
a:;morning aud enjoy.the shade of the gpread- 
ing trees as she watched the children at play, 
or the careless gaioty of the passers-by. 

Bot one day; when the summer was a jis 
height, an old acquainianos disesvered ber 
tiers. 

Leoking, up,.ehe saw the carste of Hilling- 
ton standing before her. 

‘s Mr. Ainslio! Is it-possible! ” 

He yseemed sarprised and pleased at the 
meeting. 

“You are locking very delicate!"’ he said, 
gently. 

‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘I had a long illness 
in February, and my recovery was very slow.” 

‘‘ Do you ever write to Mra. Carlyle?” 

She shook her head. 

Mr, Ainslie hesitated. 

“Do you think, Mies Leigh, daring the; ill- 
ness you alluded to, anyone could possibly 
have written to Hillington exaggerating yeur 
danger? You must nos stars or be alarmed 
at what I am going to tell you, but I know 
Mrs. Carlylqa tainks yon are dead! She éeld 
me herself how much she felt your logs! ” 

“ She meant I was lost to her,” said Nettie. 
“TI have never written to her sinca I deft 
her.” 

“ But you parted friends?” 

“Do youremember [ told; you. once I had a 
secret?” 

‘* Perfeotly.” 

“That secret mage me a fugitive from Hal- 
lington. Oh! Mr. Ainslie, I felt when I iefé 
the Piace.as Eve mast have done whon she 
waa driven out of Paradise!” 

He, looked at her pityingly. Ske was his 
life’s love. He would have given life iézeli-to 
secure her happiaess, but;he wag puzzled. 

Not-only Mre. Carlyle, but the Reotor had 
spoken of Miss Leigh's death. It was an open 
secret in the family that the grave melancholy 
which seemed to have settled on Lord Drew 
was caused by-her loas; yet here she was alive, 
aud evidently under the belief. ber Hillington 
ixisnds were angry with her. 

* You must-Jet me tell you the Yorkshire 
news,” said tha young clergyman, bravely 
pushing from him the longing to plead his own 
causes, ‘Tho parish id prospering grandly. 
The Restor is in spirits, Mrs. Carlyle has 
becn away a great deal; she is now At Alan- 
dyke with Lord Draw. One of the Miss 
Bidens -is.engaged. The candidates ara still 
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very attentive to Mrs, Carlyle; but she seems 
to lean on the Rector now for friendship and 
advice; and most people have taken up the 
idea Miles will be her heir.” . 
“I think he ought to be,” said Nettie, 
simply. ‘The eldest son of her husband’s 
‘win brother seems to me to have the most 


olaim. Mr, Ainslie, will you tell me one |; 


thing? Has Mrs. Carlylea new companion?” 

‘No. Your place in her home is still open 
to you, as Tam sure your place in her heart is. 
Mize Leigh, I would not for worlds be inqnisi- 
tive or presuming, but is there any reason why 
you should not come back to us?” 

“She would never have me! You don't 
anderstand. It is impossible!" 

He smiled. 

**Of course, you are the best judge. Will 
you tell me just this? If Mrs. Carlyle wished 
it, woald you come home to Hillington?” 

She did not speak, but she looked at him 
with a kind of dumb reproach, which was 
more eloqnent than words. 


CHAPTER XIII, AND LAST. 


In the library at Alandyke Lord Drew sat 
alone. Mrs. Carlyle was still his guest; but 
che had told him at dinner that day she must 
soon be going home. 

Jack was thinking half ruefally what a pity 
it was they each had a large establishment to 
look after, since they suited each other so well. 
Still, Alandyke and Hillington were not far 
apart, and he would be able to pay frequent 
vieits to his kind friend. 


“Mr. Ainslie, my lord!” announced the | 
butler; and, before Jack had recovered his | 
surprise, the curate of Hillington was shaking , 


hands with him. 
“This is delightful!’ said Lord Drew. 
‘You are a good fellow to look me up, Ainslie; 


and there is no one I would rather see! Do | 


you know, I had an idea you were in Lon- 
don.” 

“‘T have been spending my holiday there, 
and am due at home to-morrow. I took 
Alandyke in my way, because I have some- 
thing of importance to tell you.” 

“You know, Ainslie, Iam only too glad to 
see you, whatever brings you!” 

Bat stiil the curate hesitated. He had 
nerved himself for the eacrifice; he had 
come to Alandyke of his own free will, to 
speak the words which he believed would 
restore the woman he loved to the man before 
him. 

He did not repent of his resolve, but he 
found it terribly hard to plunge Into his 
aubject. 

He knew Lord Drew believed Janeta dead ; 
but the peer had never breathed her name to 
him, and it was difficult for Ainslie to speak 
it first. 

“Jack,” he said, simply, going back to the 
old form of address used when they had been 
boys together, “if Iam making a big blunder, 
you must forgive me, but I can’t see two 
people I care fordeceived without making an 
effort to set them right. If you set me down 
as a meddlesome interferer, I can’t help it.” 

‘‘No one could possibly think you that!” 
eaid Lord Drew, heartily. ‘‘ Now, old fellow, 
what is it? Even if I differ from you, I pro. 
mise to respect your sentiments.” 

“Am I right in thinking Mrs, Carlyle and 
yourself stil! hold Miss Leigh in kindly 
memory ?”’ 

Lord Drew grew pa’e. 

‘“*My aunt loved her asa daughter. “And, 
as for me, it was my dearest hope that one 
day she might consent to be my wife. I tell 
you, Ainslie, when I read that the Amazon bad 
‘been burnt at sea all gladness died out of my 
heart.” 

“Then, at any risk, I must speak out! 
Yesterday, in Kensington Gardens, I met 
Mics Leigh : 

‘‘Tmpossible !” 

‘‘T met and spoke to her,'’ continued the 
‘curate. “She told me she had had a long 








illness, and was now staying with some 
friends — Daval I think the name was. I 
hinted gently I believed Mrs. Carlyle had 
been told that she was dead, but she seemed 
to think your aunt meant ‘ dead to her,’ for, 
poor child, she is possessed with the idea she 
has committed some grievous offence Mrs. 
Carlyle can never pardon. She asked mie, 
with tears in her eyes, who filled her place, 


‘ and I told her I believed her niche in Mrs. 


Carlyle’s house, her corner of her heart, were 
both empty if she would return. She only 
shook her head, but from her manner I am 
certain, kind as her present friends are, one 
word of welcome would lure her back to 
Yorkshire.” 

Lord Drew wrung his hand. 

‘You don’t know what this is to me.” 

‘In part I do. I loved her before you 
ever saw her at Hillington Place, but I never 
had any hope. Jack, she looks to me like 
one that's dying of a broken heart, but happi- 
ness is a wonderful restorative. I think 
your love might save her yet.” 

In a few broken words Lord Drew poured 
out his story. Mr. Ainslie knew all that we 


have already heard of Janeta’s secret up to, 


the time of her being decoyed on board the 


Amazon by the man she believed her husband. ' 


‘* What she must have suffered ?’’ breathed 
Ainslie, 

‘Ay, poor darling!" said Lord Drew, 
‘‘and what an idiot I have been to take it for 
granted alb this time she perished in the 
Amazon; but you see I knew she went on 
board, and——” 

** Most likely someone helped her to escape, 
and in trying to return to Mrs. Hamilton she 
met with the accident she mentioned to me. 
I know that she was in the hospital for weeks, 
and Mr. Duval being taken over it, she 


' recognized him as the father of her little 


schoolfellow. They have been like parent and 
child ever since.” 

“And you think," how Drew's eyes 
aj oo ‘** you think she would come back 
to us?”’ 

“T think you have but one rival to fear— 
death. Do not be cast down, but she is sadly 
changed ; when I first saw her, I thought she 
looked like one fading away.” 

+ 7 am * . 

There were visitors at Mr. Daval’s house in 
Kensington the next day, a lady and gentle- 
man. Mrs. Carlyle remained in the drawing- 
room to give all needful explanations to the 
millionaire and his sister. 

Lord Drew was allowed to go into the 
pretty morning room where Nettie was rest- 


! 
\ 





‘I could not.” 

“You would not trust us.” 

“IT was ashamed! I was free, that was 
something to be thankfal for; but I had 
deceived Mrs. Carlyle, and don’t you see, 
Lord Drew, I can never hold up my head 
again. I ama wife and no wife.” 

‘** You are nothing of the sort,” said Jack, 
firmly resolved no such scruples should dis- 
turb her peace. ‘You lefé my cousin on 
your wedding-day. The ceremony was null 
and void; but it leaves no more shadow on 
your name than the stage marriages of the 
hero and heroine of a popular drama affect 
their relations in private life.” 

‘“‘ Are you quite sure?” 

‘Perfectly ; besides, my dear, death has 
set a seal on your sorrows. My cousin’s 
death frees you from your bonds, even if you 
did not consider yourself free before.” 

** Death—do you mean he is dead?” 

‘Has no onetold you? The Amazon caught 
fire two days after sailing, and every one of 
the saloon passengers perished. We thought 
you were among them, for we knew you 
went on board, child. Child, do you think I 
would ever have given up seeking you, had I 
not believed you had found a grave in the 
cold water ?"’ 

‘“‘Then that is what Mr. Ainslie meant, 
He said Mrs. Carlyle thought I was dead.” 

“Yes. He is a good fellow. Do you know, 
Nettie, he came to Alandyke last night, just 
to tell me of my mistake?” 

‘** And you came to London on purpose?” 

“Just as I would have gone to Greenland 
or the South Pole, had there been a chance of 
finding you at either! Oh, little girl, don’t 
you know all you are to me? Didn't you 
guess in those days at Hillington, last winter, 
I learned to love you as my own soul?” 

She looked at him with brimming eyes. 

‘IT am so glad! I can die quite happily 
now I know you don’t despise me! "’ 

‘*You must not talk about dying, dear. 
Get well for my sake. Let me give you the 
name and home you believed would be your’s 
when you accepted my cousin.” 

She flashed crimson. 

‘‘It was very wrong! You will hate me 
when you know all. I never loved him, 
never.” 

‘* So far from hating you I am rather glad 
to hear it,” observed Lord Drew, calmly. 

‘: Bat you don’t understand, I never meant 
to love any one; but I thonght I should like 
to be rich. I told him I did not love him, 
and hesaid he was content; but I was never 
really easy. Till we actually were in church 


ing on the sofa. They let him enter un- I thought of drawing back, you see,” she added, 
announced. He opened the door noiselessly.' simply. ‘‘I felt that it was for life, and after 
She did not turn her head, and for a moment | all, the riches might not make me happy.” 


he could look at her unperceived. 

How she was changed! What a terrible 
alteration in these few months, and yet to 
her lover's eyes she was fairer and more 
beautifal than ever. He had come close up 
to the sofa before she raised her head, then 
he spoke her name, 

“ Nettie!” 

She did not seem surprised. She raised 
her lovely eyes and fixed them on her face. 

“Am I dying?” she asked, wistfully. ‘I 





‘“* My darling, I understand ; and no riches 
would have sufficed a heart like yours. Oaly 
tell me this one thing, Nettie, can you ever 
love me?” 

“ But——" 

‘* Twill have no ‘buta,’ dear. Nothing will 
send me away unless you tell me youcan never 
care for me!” 

“ Tam not fit.” 

‘Tam the best judge of that. I can only 
tell you this, Nettie, if you persist in your re- 


used to think that when the end was very |fasal I shall never have a wife. You are con- 


near you and Mrs. Carlyle would forgive 
me ” 


‘Child, we have nothing to forgive. We 
must both sorrow that you have suffered so 
cruelly through one related to us. Oh, Nettie, 
had you only trusted me with your secret I 
should have told you my cousin had no claim 
on you, and you were free,”’ 

“T know.” 

“Who told you?” 

‘‘ The stewardess on board the Amazon ; she 
said he had married her niece, Sidonie, and 
she was alive when—-—" 

“ Yes, dear, it is quite true,” 

‘She was so good to me she helped me to 
escape him. was going back to Mrs. 
Hamilton when I met with the accident.” 

“ Why, did you not write to us?" 





demning me to a lonely life, litile girl, if you 
send me away. Nettie,” he added, passion- 
ately, ‘‘don’t you think we have suffered 
enough. Granted, if you like, darling, you 
were wrong to marry my cousin, surely all 
the misery you have endured since has atoned 
for that one mistake. Oh, child, child! don't 
let your pride raise up any more barriers 
between us. We are free—we love each other. 
My auntand your father will joyfully assent 
to our marriage. What can part us unless you 
persist in your scruples?" 

“It is only for your sake. You might be 
sorry?” 

“Never!” 

“ AndIamill, they say. I have thought 
lately, Jack, that I should die with the roses.” 

Lord Drew's answer was to press her to his 
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heart, and declare that before the roses had all 
faded she should be his wife. 

And it actually came to pass, for Mrs. Car- 
ilyle declared there was nothing to wait for. It 
was more than six months after the sinking of 
the Amazon, and, besides, why should they 
swait because of the death of the man who 
‘had brought them all so much pain? 

No one, she urged, but the Rector, Mrs. 
Hamilton, and her brother, even knew of the 
tie once supposed to exist between Janeta and 
the dead man. 

_ The Rev. Augustus had kept the secret well. 
John's death had made his task of enlight- 
ening Mrs. Biden far easier. She still 
monrned him, and Laura wore crape deep 
enough for a widow; but this fancy harmed no 


one. 

Bat Janeta herself declared she was afraid 
of being married. She seemed to feel some- 
thing must happen to her if she stood again in 
‘a church asa bride. She was terribly weak 
and fragile still. 

Lord Drew humored her every fancy, and 
so he got a special license, and the knot death 
-oaly can undo was tied in Mr. Daval's draw- 
ing-room, Nettie, in a dress of summer muslin 
with soft, creamy roses in her hair. 

Mrs. Carlyie and the Davals were the only 
witnesses ; but the Rev. Augustus travelied 
‘from Yorkshire to perform the ceremony, and 
-when it was over he pressed a fatherly kiss on 
the bride’s white forehead, and murmured a 
prayer that she might be happy. 

Three years and more have passed since 
that wedding-day, and the old Rector’s prayers 
thave been falfilled. 

In all Yorkshire you cannot find a happier 
home than Alandyke, a more beloved wife than 
-Janeta, Lady Drew, and Mrs. Carlyle, who 
cherishes her as a daughter, rejoices in the 
perfect peace that has dawned at last for the 
two she loves so well; while Jack knows that 
if at times there is a pensive look on his wife's 
‘face, if she is always eager to eeck out and 
help the lonely girls who cross her path, she is 
thinking of the days before he knew her, when 
‘in her sad, neglected life she so yearned for a 
glimpse of something bright and beautiful, 

‘that she made a great mistake, and entailed on 
Jnerself the burden of ‘‘ A Trrristz Sxcret.” 








[THE END.] 
ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—(continued.) 


‘Oss dreary November day Nora went up- 
‘stairs about twelve o'clock to fetch her work- 
box, and passing through the hall on her way 
back, met Grimper with an actual smile upon 
‘her usually grim face. 

_ Astonished at this phenomenon, but not 
liking to make a remark, she went into the 
music-room, intending to rejoin the Viscount, 
‘out just as she was cloze to the door, which " 
was ajar, she heard a voice which sent the 
wild blood palpitating through her veins, and 
made her heart nearly jamp out of her breast. 

‘It-way Roy Falooner’s—so deep, 80 rich, so 
clear in tone—the voice of a true English 
gentleman, and in an instant it carried her 
back to the grand old hall at Clavering Chase 
when ‘his arms had been about her, and her 
head for one brief minute had rested on his 
breast! 

She could not wait there where she could 
hear every word he said, so she fled to the 
library, taking care not to shat any of the 
doors on the way, so that if he chose, he 
might catch a glimp-e of her and come to 
seek her—if he cared. 

Lord Mountfalcon looked up at the tall, 
Straight figure, the handsome face, with its 
manly, high-bred cast of beauty, the blue 
syes which spoke of the honest soul within, 
and sighed. His voice trembled, as he asked, 





honour of this call? "’ 


place before I went.” 

‘‘Hamph! What takes you out of Eng- 
land?” asked the old man, as he struggled 
against the involuntary softening of his heart. 
** Tired of the old country, eh?” ; 

** Not that I know of,” with a short, im- 
sap sigh. ‘Only in India a fellow can 

ive on his pay, and over here it's rather a 
griad.” 

“A pity you didn’t start economy a little 
earlier. But it's too late now,” passing his 
hand across his forehead. ‘I can’t do any- 
thing for you, bat I'll give you a sort of a 
‘leg up.’ Stay in England and,’’ sinking 
his voice, ‘‘ make up to my heiress.” 

Roy started, and drew his brows together 
in a frown. 

‘* My uncle has been before me.” 

“I'd wager that he's thought of it. His 
pockets are empty, and it would be the neatest 
way of filling them; but she’s too good for 
him, and by Heaven,” fiercely, ‘‘ he shall 
never darken my doors again!” 

‘*T believe you said the same of me; but I 
thought it was only civil to come and say 
good-bye.” 

‘‘Pshaw! you needn’t go. Senseless rub- 
bish! As if there weren’t fools enough in 
India without taking the last of the 
Falconer's! Look here, lad, give it up! 
T’ll—I’ll have you down here in the spring,” 
stuttering in his eagerness, ‘and if you make 
@ match of it—I’ll give you my blessing!” 

Roy’s face flushed as he shook his close. 
cropped head. 

“No, sir. Mourtfalcon would have come to 
me by my own right, but you chose to dia- 
inherit me. I’ve not sunk so low as to make 
love to a girl in order to win it back.” 

** Then curse your insofferable, pig-headed 
pride!” the Viscount exclaimed, excitedly. 
** You worry my life out with your vices— 
and then you plague me to death with your 
scruples,” 

“ My vices?” raising his eyebrows. ‘I'm 
sure I don't know what they are. I don’t set 
up for a saint; bat I’m not an outrageous 
sinner.” 

“Roy,” the old man gasped “if that 
scound:el Pnhilip has deceived me! But no— 
no—no! I knew it all—only my memory’'s 
gone—and I had a reason—a grave reason 
when I swore that the name should die out in 
a garret ora gutter.” He leant back in his 
chair, a suspicion of the truth worrying heart 
and brain, and yet clinging to his resolution 
with the dogged obstinacy of his nature. 

“I'll do my best to keep clear of both,” said 
the young Hassar, with his sunny smile, “ and 
the old name shall never be brought to dis- 
honour by me. Good-bye, grandad,” recurring 
unconsciously to the familiar term he used to 
use in his boyhood, “it will be a long time 
before we meet again!” 

The young, strong hand grasped the thin, 
shaky fingers, the kind blue eyes took their 
last look at the old worn face; and then Roy 
Falconer walked slowly to the door. 

‘© Heaven bless you, lad,” said the Viscount, 
huskily, his thin form shaking from head to 
foot. ‘‘I—I won’t say good-bye. Go and give 
the girl a look,” entreatingly. ‘She's a good 
girl, with an uncommonly pretty face! ” 

“ All right,’’ with a good humoured nod, 
and then he shut the door behind him with a 
sigh, for he knew that he should never see the 
old man again, and he had been like a father 
to him not so very long ago. 


‘‘ May I ask to what I am indebted for the 


“I start for India in a few weeks,” all the 
sternness going out of his eyes as he looked | boyhood, brought up to feel that one day those 
down at the emaciated form before him, ‘‘and| wide stretches of undulating grass, those 
I thought I'd like to have a look at the old} wooded heights, those herds of graceful deer, 





park had a beauty of its own, which touched 
the tenderest chords in Roy’s heart. 
Here he had roamed in his happy, careless 


that massive moss grown pile of building would 
all be his, and never dreaming that they would 
pass into the hands of that other Falconer, 
who had cheated kim out of his birthright. 
The bitterest thoughts crossed his mind, as 
he hurried through one room after another, 
where shabbiness tried to throw a slur on the 
stateliness if could not hide—making hia 
way to the window by which a slight fizore 
was standing, scarcely knowing why he 
— except to obey his grandfather's last 
wish, 
Oh ! those resolute steps coming ever nearer, 
how they made the poor girl's heart nearly - 
bound from her bosom! He was there close 
in front of her, but she felt as if she dared not 
raise her eyes, and the firat words came with 
the effect of a cart-load of ice. 
“ Your time of probation is nearly over,’ he 
said, coldly, as his blue eyes rested with a 
searching glance on the small white face so 
very many inches below hisown. ‘' You look 
frozen, half-starved, and utterly miserable, 
but I daresay you think the stakes were worth 
it!” 
No answer, as she stood with clasped hands, 
like a martyr bound to the stake. Was this 
the meeting she had longed for as the weary 
sigh for rest? Was this the reward she was 
to have for braving a life that was almcst 
death ? 
Solitude, dulness, the loss of every friend 
and every pleasure; misconception, slander, 
persecution, all these she had faced for this 
man, and he took her self devotion for some- 
thing as far off it as possible ! 
‘*T am going to India,” he went on, wonder- 
ing why she did not speak. 
She started convulsively, and her pale face 
flushed, then grew whiter than before, 
‘‘So0 I shan’t see you again. If I evercome 
back, it won’t be for years I think. The old 
place will be tricked out with new paint and 
gilding, and Mr. and Mrs, Philip F.iconer will 
be showing the county how to entertain!" 
This, the cruellest stab of all, almost broke 
down the poor child's last remnant of oom- 
ure. The tears gathered under her eye- 
ids, her lips trembled, a sob rose in her 
throat. 
Oh! if he would only go before she dis- 
graced herself by a burst of tears. She told 
herself that she weuld rather die than cry, lest 
he shoald think that she loved him, and that 
she was crying because he was going to India. 
If she spoke one single word, she would break 
down completely, and then her humiliation 
would be entire! Oh! if he would only go! 
** Good-bye!” he said, quietly, wondering 
why those long silken lashes would not lift 
themselves, so that he might look for the last 
time into those lovely eyes. And then he bent 
his golden head, and pressed those tiny icy 
hands to hislips. It was for the last time. 
When next they met, if they ever met again, 
she would be mistress of Mountfalcon, and the 
wife of his bitterest enemy; but to-day, he 
thought of her as the little friend who had 
given him a ribbon to keep as a souvenir. 
Slowly he walked away, and she heard each 
step as he went across the marble hall. The 
great doors were thrown open, in an instant 
he would be gone ! 
Then, when it was too late, she rushed out 
ready to tell him that it all was untrue, that 
she hated the man worse than death. Oh! 
how frantically eager she was to say it now, 
as she ran like a wild thing out on to the 





Ah! how different life might have been, if 
Philip Falconer had never crossed his path ! 
He would not have been going into exile now, 
and turning his back for ever on the home of 
his fathers. 

Even on that dull November day, when the 
grand old trees had lost their last leaves, and 


steps. . 

Breathless, with heaving chest, and de- 
spairing eyes, she watched the dog cart turn 
the corner, and knew that Roy Falconer had 
left the home of his fathers for ever—for ever! 
“Did you want anything, Miss?” asked 
Venables, quietly. 








sarcastically, — 


the ferns had withered to a reddish brown, the 


“Nothing. I shall never want anything 
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again,” ghe said, despairingly, as she surned 
away, and Grinsper, overhearing it, smiled. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Yes, Roy Palconer was going, and his hand. 
some face would long be,miazing from gill the 
pleasant gatherings in Clavering Chase. 

The Conntezs ueed sll her immense powers: 
of pereussion.to induce him to remain. Bnt. 
when at last, driven to bay by her persistency, 
he said frankly, whilst ‘his-blue eyes looked - 
stern as death,— 

‘‘Gtay in England to see Philip Falconer 
master at Mountfalcon! I'd rather die in an 
African desert, or freeze at the ‘North Pole!’ 

And then sho was silenced. 

Lady Rose took a different view of the 
situation, and announced her intention of 
going with him. Aud when the nurse meekl 
suggested that she might be in Captain Fal- 
coner’s way, she tossed her head, and stamped 
her foot, and vowed she would go, whether she 
was in the way or. not. 

“Ba a good girl, and wait till I come back 
to fetch you!” said ‘Roy, with a smile; and 
for a day or two she was quite content. 

Bat there was another Jittle girl who was: 
not at all content;.and, indeed, seemed in- 
clined to break her heart about the matter. 

If Captain Falconer went to India . it 
was very likely that they would never meet 
again; and, unless they mot, how conld she 
ever hope to explain to him her true motive 
for going to Monntfalcon ? 

She saw that it was more than ten to one 
that he would refuse to accept the estate; 
and, if, eo, all this long, dismal year of sélf- 
sacrifice would have been worse than thrown 


away. 

Tf the old man had not taken a fancy to her, 
sho began to think that he wonld probably 
have been reconciled to his nephew ; in which 
case, instead of helping him back to his own, 
she would actually haye robbed him of it, 
and that would be enough to send her.to a 
madhouse ! 

‘Christmay-day game at last, bringing with 
it such a crowd.of memories and associations, 
that Nora could scarcely keep her thomghts to 
the service when she found herself onse mere 
in Milton charth. 

There was nobody ;to wish her ‘a happy 
Christmas ” asishe came out ; so, feeling very 
low, she stepped into the big carriage as 
quiekly as ske could, and looked ont with a 
sad heart at all tha’ kindly greetings exchanged 

tween friends and: acquaintances. .Not one 
of them had « word or a thogght for her! 

Lord Mountfalcon was in .a particularly. 
coperwine mood that day,-and nothing pleased 

im. 

After Ianaheon, he gat ia,crim silence look- 
ing atthe fire, his thin hangs clasped on, bis 
gold- headed stick. 

Nora watched, him pityingly, for she felt 
anre that hia thoyghta were travelling aver the, 
years.gene by, when he aras snrreunded by a, 
happy family aud nambera of friends. P 

What a contrast betsveen then and now, 
when-only one—not of ,his race or name—was 
hig ecle-companion | : 

«She wasglad to-get,ont into the cald, crisp, 
air, as ker presencedid notgeem techeer,the old. 
man inthe least. But as soon as she stepped 
beyend ,the boundary of the gardens, she 
laoked round her cautionsly,.for of late Phitip : 
Falooner bad dogged her footetepe. 

He would sneak inéhrough the postern. gate, 
leaving all the things necessary fer his @ia-, 
guise—such as a false beard,a pair of bine 


spectacies, c., &0.—bidden in , the bnehes,): 


close against,the wali; amd then, dcoking Jike | 
his ordinary self;-wait till he caught sight of | 
@ girlish figure .in the distazac, and start ja 
instant pursuit. 

«She was never safe from meeting him, for 
he would startup from behind a :clamp of 


‘| her whole soul revolted against 


| her lonely position. 


‘Mathews under my thomb. 





ferns, or etep.from bahind an old oak, jast ; 
when she least expected to sce him, and per-.j 
secute her cither with protestations vf hottest } 


love, or glse with mysterious threats as to 


| the future. 


She was in no danger of, y ielding.to him, for 

e meanness 
of his conduct in taking such an advantage of 
And she. hated him at: 
last with a fierce, exasperated hatred. such asa: 
warm, impnisive nature is capable of under: 
extraordinary provocation. 

She did not think he would come to-day, for 
he had mentioned that he was going to spend 
Christmas with some friends, and so ventared 
further from the house, and stood still under 
the leafless.boughs of a gigantic beech, wonder- 
ing if in the whole wide world there were any- 
body half so wretched as herself. 

There was not a sonnd to be heard but the 
fall of a withered leaf, which had lingered 
longer than any other on ita stem, or the 
hurried flight of a rabbit; and the heavy still- 
ness that had no warmth in it, like the atillness 
of. summer, oppressed her heavy heart. 

What was that? A peculiar noise that 
resembled the Australian ‘‘cooee " when. lost 
in the bash—a noise that carried her back 
with a leap, to the dear old shrubberies of 
Myrtle Lodge, and gent a thrill of , delight 
through every nerve. 

Again and-again. There conld be no.daubt 
abont it! 

She bounded forward like a hart, her face 
tranefigured by radiant joy. 

‘* Jack! Jack! I'm here!” 

The sweet voice travelled far-through the 
frosty air, and brought.an instant.answer. 

‘‘ Leok alive! I’m gp here,” came back jn 
the. well-known tringjng .toner, and the next 
moment she was standing at the foot of the 
wall with finehed checks and panting chest, 
whilst Jack looked down.at her, and grinned. 
‘Now then, you must get up here for I’m 
bonnd in honour not ito come inside. ‘You 
can’t.have forgotten. all your training—put 
your foot on that stump, now the other in 
that niche. Now here you are!’ and with a 
final tug from above, he landed her safe. by 
his side. 

‘© Tt’s_as easy as bricks! "’ 

Oh |. how’ she clyng.to him, her boy ;friend, 
the one creature in the world who always 
understood her better than anyene else, The 
fair, good-humonured face, was juat she same.as 
ever, and she. exclaimed -eostatically after 
studying it bard. 

‘You've got a .monustache, and I «never 
knew. it!” 

Re stroked the soft fairdown with a certain 
amount of shamefaceduess, and then.took his 
own turn at staring, winding up with the nun- 
flattering exclamation— 

“ Well, I can’tgay you look-up to much! 
You're as tain 2s a weesel,and you look as 
white as if you'd seen a ghost. I always 


Said this beastly place would be the rain of 


you!’’ 

“ Never mind me,”’ langhing, as she rubbed 
her. cheek against his coat-sleeve, feeling as.if 
she-conld-really eat-him up. ‘‘How:did you 
manage to come;here?” 

‘* There's a fellow named Sinclair pnt me 
up to the dodge! Halio, scarlet fever |" 

‘* Nonsense, go on," .blashing tremendously, 

‘He sent.all sorts of messsges ag cheeky as 
possible, which I shaa'rthigk of delivering,” 
drawing rhimaelf up, ‘‘bné time's .ranning 
khort, 20 to business. .Jyady, Clavering jis 
going to give a ball on the tenth of January, 
and she-segda you:her.love, and:says you are 
to be there.” 

“Jack !”’ with wide-open eyes, 

‘Don't Jack me! Yau've got to. go,, and 
I'll tell you. how.to mawage.it. -Mether and 
the governor start -for the Vernons on New 
Year's eve, where there's to ‘be a .regular 
family gathering. I declined with thankz, 
g0 I shail be ail. alone. at .bome, and, have 
I shadl ‘bring 
the old covered wagonette «as .cloge .to the 
houses as I can.” 

‘* Bathow will you getin?” listening with 
the utmost interest. 

‘ Sinclair eaysit would jast squeeze through 


a gate of which he’s got the key. He says he 
had “better come too, though I gave him a 
hint that he world be in the way, but as he’s 
got the key and ‘knows the place, I'thought 
it was better togive in.” 

Nora smiled. 

*' Perhaps it,was; but I can’t come.” 

“ Now, look “here, my. dear girl, you must 
and you shgll;” very,impressively. ‘‘‘ By.the~ 
by, Lady Clavering told me to tell you that 

oy Falconer’s going to India, and this ball 
is given in his honour. If you -wan't to see: 
him, now's your chance !”’ b 

“ Oh, if L,only could!” clasp'ng His arm, 
convulsiyely. : 

‘But you can. I know you've some pict in 
your head abont this place, and you could 
finish it off neatly, between a galop and a 
waltz,” he said, artfally. 

“Oh! I'd give every penny I possess to see 
him only for fiye minutes!” she cried, pas- 
sionately, as the longing in ber poor young 
heart grew almost too strong for her resola- 
tion. 

‘Tt shan't. cost you a penny, and you shall 
see him, if that’s your wish—forever 80 many 
consecutive hours. Now, listen. to reason. 
‘| Your term, or whatever you call it, is over on 
|| January the testh, so you can dance, a horn- 
‘pipe.on.Hillingdon Green ifyon fancy it—and 
certainly the old buffer himeelf.couldn’s fiad 
fault with youfor-giving him the slip.in the 
evening!” 

She pressed her hands to her forehead, 
wanting to say, ‘' Yes,” but fearing lest she 
muat say ‘‘ No,” whilst Jack said, cheerfally,— 
‘| “That's decided. We shall come at nine, 
Sharp. Mind you don’t keep.us waiging in the 
‘| cold. .Binclair says he has stn@igd a plan of 
the house,-and .there’s a side door-at which 
‘| he'll. meet you. And Nora—juat let me look 
at you,” turning her face round uncere- 
monionsly. ‘‘Is there anyone you would like- 
me,to thrash.about the plage? Anyone who 
hasn't treated you well—that,econndrel Philip. 
Faleoner, for instance ?”’ : 

‘Ob, don’t,talk of him!” shrinking ner- 
vonely.to his side. ‘I hate him so, and ‘he's 
always here !’’ 
| “The dence heis! They said you-were 
going.to marry him, but I knew better. JF: 
swore that you would sooner run away with 
@ pot-boy. But -yon've got on aM right! 
And you'll soon be coming back to us?” bis. 
hand fondly daid-on-her-ehoulder. ‘' You: 
must, the place ia as duil as ditch water, 
and nobody logks afteranythingmow you are 
away heed 

For all answer, shedflang her arms round 
his neck, and hugged him ; then, overcome by 
her feelings, she bumtdinto tears. ‘He gave & 
comical whistle of-dismay, and entreated her 
to. tell him the reason, as he'd punch anyhody’s 
head with the gceatest pleasnre. But she anly 
gaid.ehe was so pleased to fee him, and it 
reminded her of old timez—anq@ she, did ‘want: 
to. have,;a talk with Captain Faleoner. 

‘‘Qnly a talk,,notbing more?” he asked, 
suspiciously. ‘Well, yon shall haye it on 
b the tenth ;-bai I enay, old girl, if it. comes toa 
question of marrying, yon might do ever so- 
much better.” 

“Marrying! I won’t. marry anybody!” 
ahe eried, with crimson cheeks and indignant. 


es. 

Don't beaina hurry. I haven't made up 
my mind. whether I'll jhave you or;not,” he 
said, with -boyish impudence, and both of 
them laughed. : 

There were hundreds of questions to ask 
abont everything and.everyhody, and the time 
seemed to. fly; -but-at last Nora. had the 
conrage to say she must go, for the dark 
shadows of, tke winter's evening were fast 
wrapping the park in gloom, : 

“Then—promise?” Jack ssid, holding -her 
tight. 

x Bat—bnt——” she hesitaéed. 

“No ‘buts,’ if you please, -Yon'll,have to 
stay kere all night if you don’t,” looking as 
resolute as.s Napoleon. ‘ ‘ 

After a few minutes the promise was.given, 
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eee 
only a stipulation was made ‘that she could 
not start till ten, and then he helped herdown 
as far as his.aems could reach. The next 
minute she was.scudding through the park, 
afraid of every datk-eorner lest Philip 
Falconer should start out from sthe shadows ; 
and Jack, after watching -her:as far as. she 
was in-sight, dr down into the :road.and 
hurried -to-the little inn called ‘* The.Snap- 
dragon,’’*where:hevyhad left.his horse. 

Somebody passed him on the read who 
eyed him anspiciously from behind.a pair of 
blue-spectacles. 

Jack gave him .a .careless glance, and 
wonderei-where the old codger was going, for 
it:was a: lonely road «where: there.was very 
little traffic. He would have looked a little 
longer and foHowedxen*hisitrack if heihed 
known that it: was Philip Faleaner, and it is 
probable ‘that if»he: had seen him. entering 
Mountfalcon, he would eithen-havye given him 
a large bit of his mind or arsmall taste of his 
muecular powers. 

At dinner that night ‘Lord .Mounjfaleon 
raised his-glass, and said, with a.bow towards 
the other end of the table,— 

“TI drink .to the health ef:my adopted 
daughter—and my'fature heiress |’ 

Nora started, and the colour rushed into 
her cheeks, bat Venables noticed that she 
would not join inthe toast, and the glass of 
claret before her remained untouched. 

“Well, I mever!” he .soliloqnised. “I 
begin to think she saust be touched: in her 
head. ‘ There's: not another creature under the 
sun but what would have leapt from his:chair 
and cried out ‘ Hooray !'” 


* * * * * * 


The tenth of January .arrived+a cold, 
bright, ‘typical .winter day, «with jast enough 
frost in the:air>to give :it :an exhilarating 
feeling, and not»enough ‘to make cxistenve a 
protracted pain. 

Nora felt in the wildest state of excitement, 
her eyes: sparkled, her cheeks flushed, her ‘feet 
— ae if they must dance.along ithe faded 

8, . 

Grimper stared at her suspiciously when- 
ever they: passed each other in -the-hall or.on 
the staircase ; and wondered if she: were about 
to elope: with’ Mr. ‘Philip:and comeback to 
claim the property as his lordship’s danghter- 
in-law. 

Having got this idea into :her shead: she 
glared ferociously at<the bright young ‘face, 
and looked .so.spitefal ‘thet Nora actudily 
shuddered. The latter had inspected sher 
dress surreptitiously, and seen that.every- 
thing wamready to be pat on; butshe ecald riot 
put anything out for fear of exciting suspicien, 

Of course, because she was-in ai kurey to 
leave him, Lord«Mountfalcon svas not iat 2ll 
willing to be:left. During the last: ten days 
he had been so drowsy or co unwell in the 
evening that Venables had helped: him/dack 
to ‘his: own: rooms, whilst Nora retired :to-the 
library. 

But .on this particular evening ‘he «had 
begged her not to desert ‘him, end she had | 
complied -with.a sweet, bright smile, ‘though 
she could not ‘help throwing an agenised look 
at the clock. 

The Viscount’sumind .seemed:to be dwelling 
especially on the past, fur he talked of ‘Victer 
—the son who«had died iin. the: hunting-field, 
alternately: with Roy—the grandzon when he 
had disinherited. 

‘“‘ The boy has his father's eyes, bat nothing 
else,” -he said, in ‘histlow tenes; which it. waa 
sometimes difficult: to catch; ‘‘so I've'be- 
thought me cf.a plan toraise the old name up 
again. “It shail be-yours, child ;' fer syou've 
borne the trialiwell. All Mountfalcon I mean 
shall be yours; and'if-yeusmarry s-good man 
he must:take ‘the name, and the Faleeners 
shall be once more honoured in/the-country.” 

Nora listened with wonder and gratitude, 
whilst a cort of terror‘came ever her. This 
very night she would know. if:the golden 
apples of hope,would turn into dead sea fruit 
in her hand. Not till she bad seen Roy 


Falconer would she know whether to rejoice— 
or nearly.go.wild-with disappointment. 

Lord (Mountfaleon .cut short her thanks, 
and pointing t0\some fragments of foolecap 
paper in the grate.told her, that be had torn 
up hisdast will, and.written to his lawyer to 
come,down the nextday to make another in 
which Nora Macdonald .was to be the sole 
legatee. 

‘‘Oh! how,much,éco good youare io me,” 
she said, breathlessly, for it had come at lass, 
this day which.ahe had been longing for, and 
Re could .not.tell if is were too late—too 

te ! 

“TI ean’t take ;it with me,’ he said, with a 
queer smile, and then;sat,zilently,looking into 
the fire, and thinkirg of the ‘‘ boy’ who had 
dashed. all his hopes. 

Phere. was a,-emall .doubt.still hevering on 
the edge of his mind. Oh! if be could find 
out that-‘‘the poor Jad" had been crueily 
alandered, and call him back.to:bethe light of 
the honge, and the comfort of his dezolate. old 
age, it would be worth living a year or. iwo 
longer-for! Bautno, ho wasa fool to think of 
it. 

When his mind.wasclear he-never doubied, 
but he was tired to death, and ready to take 
up any sentimental fancies. He leant back 
in pia chair, and ¢loseti:his, eyes with a weary 
Bigh. 

Nora sprang. ap. 

“ You are tired, aball cay good-night?”’ 

“Yes,” opening-hiseyes, and making her a 
sign to come.nearito him. ‘“ Heaven bless you, 
child,” he aid, laying his »shaky-hend on her 
small brown head. ‘‘ Heaven bless you—yes, 
and that poor boy.too, I was so:fond of him 
enee, you know.” 

Then sherwent softly. out ofjthe-roem, with 
the teans, atanding in ber large eyes. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

‘| Jack will.bebere in five minutes!" That 
wad the thought that.aent.Nora flying up- 
-tairs, inthe dark, with.a box,of maiches in 
her pocket, which she produced;the moment 
she reached, her:reom. ¥ 

Her hair wasalready arranged most prettily 
on the top of -her.shapely head, ard w pearl 
star, which had once belonged to Lody Mac. 
Gonald, scon ro | resting amongst’ her curls. 
Her dress, which -was of white talle with a 
satin bodice, did not take longto pni on. 

It would scgreely have been considered a 
grand enough dress for Lady Clavering)s ball, 
-but Mra. Prinsep had. never imagined that her 
busband's ward ;-wouid require but the sim. 
plest evening toilettes at .Mountfalcon, and 
consequently had provided nothing else. 

As Nora clasped her. mother's peazis yound 
her fair young throat, and cast 2 sby glance af 
delight at her own image in the glass, a feel- 
ing of sadness orept over her. 

Ti. iamot-often that.a girl startsfor her first 
ball -withont, one word.of loving .admiration 
from, father; mother, s#iater,-brother, er friend, 
‘and Nora felt-her joneliness;acately. 

Bat there was no time for sentiment, Jack 
omight be tired-of waiting and goaway! Hor. 
rible theught .which-made her catch up her 
lopg white wrappper in feverish haste, throw 
sit over hen sbouiders,.seize-hold -of her gloves, 
»pocket bandkerehicf, blew out her candles and 
fly to the door. It orsaked loudly as she shut 
it behind her, but. Grimper made.no, sign. 
‘Holding up ber shkizts so that they should 
not rusile, she went quickly down ithe siaira ; 
but a8 soon asishe reached the ball she stopped 
to listen. Surely some sound which shegould 
not identify cama from. the library. 

A sudden terrible foreboding eame over her, 
;80,urgent—eo utterly aver powcring—thsi she 
felt as if ehe muat go back, tear off har dress, 
give up her one okance ct -meetivng Roy Fal- 
couer, her frst ball,and everything cu which 
-her heart:waset,,on accoun’s of it! And then 
-8he remembered Jack waiting so long in the 








the sake of a fancy? Wouldn’t he have « 
right to say she waa the most provoking little 
wretch in the world? And, after all, what was 
there to be afraid of ? The house was quite 
atill—yes, quite still. . 

Whilst she hesitated.an eager pair of eyes 
was watching her intently, with the expression 
of a tiger about to spring. 

The library door was ajar, not closed as 
Grimper had left it,,when she went to bed ; 
and close against the open crack was pressed 
the white face.of Philip Falconer. 

Doubting the evidence of his own eyes he 
stared at the Jovely vision standing there, 
irradiated in all her: beanty by a shaft of 
moonlight which came ,.fhrough an unshut- 
tered window. 

Vas that lovely girl, with pearls in her 
sunny hair, dainty satin slippers, and a wrap 
edged with white feathers, concealing a toilette 
that looked fit for a ball, little Nora 
Macdonald, whom he had alternately petted 
and bullied? And where was she going in 
this mysterious fashion, like a prinosss in 
some half:forgotten fairy tale ? 


and hurried thoughts flashed through his 
mind. Shonld he spring upon her, drag her 
in there, into that lonely room, silence her 
cries as best he could, and force her to consent 
to be his wife? Or should he let her go her 
own wilfal way, end ruin herself by her own 
folly. 

ie he hesitated, plotting one villainy after 
another, without one sting of a torpid con- 
Ecieuce, or one solitary pang of remorse in his 
hardened heart, her short hesitation came to 
an end, and turning quickly, she fled with the 
epeed of 2 lap-wing to the swing door, opened 
it quickly, and disappeared bshind it, guessing 
vothing of the danger which bad been £0 peril- 
ously close. 

“Little fiend! I don’t suppose she would 
have me if it were to savs her own white 
throat from being cut. She's beat ont of the 
way to night, for her ears are far too sharp; 
but I must see what she’s after, soas to geta 
hold over her, and bring her to her kuaees. 
She shan’t orow much losger !” 

Whilst thinkipg,:he.had burried to the 
window, undone; the sbhutter,.and ron down 
the steps. He then hasteued across the lawn, 
and took up his place behind a elump of 
rhododendron where he conld see everything 
without being seen, and act the spy, which 
was his natural vacation. 

Having slid back the bolts of the side.door, 
Nora peered anxiously ont into the darkness. 
‘*At last!" whispered Fred Sinclair in 2 
fervent whisper, ag .he .closed the door 
quietly. {Phen hevesught hold of her “bare 
little hands and kissed them rapturously, 
thrust a lovely bouquetef Parma violets and 
lilieg-of-the-valley into one, .and drew the 
other through his arm. “I wish I could 
carry you!” 

“ The gronnd's quite dry. Bat.how kind it 
is pf yourboth, to;take.s0 much tronble |” 

“So yery..kind, isn’t it?” witha joyous 
langh. “To tell.yoa the truth, I, wanted sto 
epjoy myself this evening, and bow ceuld I 
do it withort you?” 

There was no time to tell him that no 
donbt-he would.haye consoled himself easily 
witn somebody else, as they both ran 
together over the frosty gravel to where the 
old-fashioned, wayyoneite looked like a hearee 
waiting fortiem onder the, trees. 


(To be eontinued.) 








We are apt to forget our duiy towards our 
immediate relatives and friends. Nean Stanley 
says that.each one of us is bound:to make 
the dittle circle in. which we liye better and 
happier : each of usyis bound to.cce,that ont af 
that small circle the widest good may flow‘ 
each of ua.may heve fixed in his mind the 
thought.that cut of a single honeehcld may 
flow influences that shal! stimulate the whole 





cold. 
Wonld. it be fair to. disappoint im all for 


commonwealth and the civilised world, 


He drew a deep breath as he looked at her, 
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THE MEN ARE SO ABSURD! 
—o— 


Tse men are so absurd, my dear, 
The men are so absurd, 
They make mistakes from year to year, 
They do—upon my word ! 
All warnings they will disobey, 
And good advice reject, 
From friendly signals tarn away — 
So what could you expect? 


Now there is Arabella Drew 
The nicest girl in town, 
Her face is very plain, 'tis true, 
And likewise is her gown ; 
She's neat and economical, 
And loves domestic life, 
Yet not a lover comes at all 
To choose her for a wife | 


While pretty, simpering Rosalie, 
Woo doesn’t know a thing, 

Has hosts of beanx—they say that she 
Keeps twenty on a string ; 

And though she’s born without a heart, 
And is not very wise, 

Somehow, 80 well she playa her part, 
She wins the golden prize. 


Now everybody thonght that Ben 
Was such a splendid catch, 

"T would be the thing if he and Jen 
Would only make a match; 

But when he met her lovely niece, 
Whose visit made a stir 

Among the men (they are such geese !), 
He lost hie heart to her. 


“And, oh! it often is the case 
That youth will wed with age, 

And ’gainst each other's special taste 
Perpstual warfare wage. 

And we who watch the game of life, 
With deep emotions stirred, 

Exclaim: The way men choose a wife 
Is really quite absurd ! 


Tbe maid who ought to go to church 
Arrayed in bridal gown, 
Is left, too often, in the lurch, 
In tears her grief to drown. 
Yet spite of these absurditiee, 
That daily we rehearse, 
The men are never quite so bad 
But that they might be worse. 








-CINDERELLA’S MARRIAGE. | 


—:0:— 
OHAPTER XVI. 


AN UNEXPECTED DISCLOSURE, 


Wuen Bertie went indoors again he found 
his wife sitting close beside Miss Carbonnell's 


couch, and reading while the old lady knitted. | 


Lucioda had changed her habit for a white 
tawn dress, ornamented with knots of vivid 


acarlet ribbon—a dress which suited her , 


extremely well. 

She ceased reading as her husband entered, 
and laid the book on her lap. 

Mics Carbonnell glanced up. 

*‘IT suppose you won't mind going to the 
atation to meet Christabel?” she observed. 

“J, Aunt Drusilla!” he exclaimed, aghast, 
and losing for the moment his customary self- 
possession. ‘'I would rather not, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ And pray why not? Although my niece 
is not an invited guest, that is no reason why 
she should not be received with considera- 
tion,” said Miss Carbonnell, rather angrily. 
She was a contradictory old lady and given to 
inconsistencies, Besides, she was somewhat 
of an autocrat, and her will bad for so long 
been looked upon aslaw that she resented 
eee thwarted, even in so slight a matter as 

18. 


Bertie looked a little awkward. 

Lucinda’s grave, surprised eyes were upon 
him, and he felt at a disadvantage. If he had 
dared he would at once have declared his 
intention to leave the Grange and take his 
wife with him; but such a course of conduct 
would have provoked surprise ahd commeat 
both from Miss Carbonnell and Lucinda, and 
he had no desire to arouse their suspicions 
with regard to his former relations with 
Christabel. 

“' The fact is,” he said, desperately, at his 
wit's end for an excuse, ‘there was a sort of 
breach between Lord Earnoliff and myself, 
and I think—I fear—-my first meeting with 
my cousin may be a little awkward. I would 
rather not be alone with her——” 

He paused, feeling that he had gone far 
towards betraying himself by this unwonted 
indecision of manner. 

Miss Carbonnell's sharp eyes were upon him ; 
bat Lucinda it was who came to his rescue— 
and how gratefal he was to her, words can 
hardly tell. 

‘*I quite see Bertie’s dilemma,’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘ Moreover,” a faint flush rose to 
her face, ‘he has another source of disquiet- 
ude which his delicacy will not allow him 
to mention, and that is—myself!"’ 

“As how, my dear?" queried Miss Car- 
bonnell. 

‘Well, you see, at Thornleigh Castle, I was 
only the governess, and Lady Christabel—al- 
though,” hastily, ‘I have nothing whatever 
to complain of in her conduct—Lady Christabel 
could hardly consider me on the same level as 
herself. Bertie is distressed because he fears 
that she may-——" here Lucinda herself 
paused, hardly knowing how to make her sen- 
tence least objectionable, ‘‘she may not care 
to receive meas a member of her family.” 

Bertie did not contradict his wife, but he 
felt excessively mean, for this aspect of the 
question, although it was a very obvicus one, 
had not struck him. 

Btill, it satisfied Miss Carbonnell, who nod- 
ded her head several times with great vigour. 

“Tf that is the case I shan't ask Bertie to 
gp to the station. I will send the carriage 
and Christabel must have her drive by her- 
self. It’s no more than she can expect, seeing 
that she has given me such short notice. By 
the way, Bertie, I suppose she knows you are 
married?” 

Bertie looked shamefaced. 

*- Well, no, Aunt Drusilla, she does not.” 

“How is that?‘ demanded the old lady, 
sharply. 

‘* Simply because I have not informed any- 
one. You see,J was married very quietly, 
and I thought it would be best to say nothing 
about it for a month or two.” 

** Stuff and noneense! You have not had 
it announced in the papers, then?" 

** No.” 





| room to obey this imperious mandate. 


** You area very foolish young man,” said 
his aunt, severely, ‘‘and you are quite old 
enough to know better. Go at once, and send 
off a notice of the marriage to the Times. It 
is rather late, itis true, but better late than 
never.” 

Bertie smiled good humouredly, and ~ the 

ome 
minutes after his departure, his aunt looked 
at Lucinda, and found the girl with her hands 
clasped on her lap, gazing abstractedly out of 
the window. 


| ‘A penny for your thoughts, Cinderella |!" 


said Miss Carbonnell, who had adapted Bertie’s 
pet name for his wife. 

The girl started 

| smiled. 

“My thoughts are worth more than a penny 
for they had for a subject a very mysterious 
thing. 
Thornleigh Castle.” 

“‘ And pray, what do you know of the Grey 
Lady?” asked Miss Carbonnell, quickly. 

For answer, Lucinda narrated her experi- 


slightly, and then 


ence in the picture gallery, on the evening 


when she had been so startled by the appear- 
| anoe of the apparition—if apparition it were. 





I was thinking of the Grey Lady of | 


' should not know it. 


Miss Carbonnell listened quietly, and when she 
finished, said,— 

“It I were se I would dismiss the subject 
from my mind.. It is one that you can do no 
good by dwelling upon, for it is a riddle that 
you will never solve.” 

“Iam not sure about that. Since entering 
those curious shell caves I am convinced that 
they communicated with a secret passage lead- 
ing to the Castle, and if that is so, it is more 
than likely that the egressof the passage is in 
the picture gallery. Taking that for granted, 
the mystery of the disappearance of the Grey 
Lady is a mystery no longer.” 

“ What is your explaration of it, then?” 
per Miss Garbonnall, looking at her curi- 
ouely. 

**T do not profess to explain it,” the girl re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I refuse to admit the supernatural 
element, and I am qaite sure it is capable of 
a perfectly rational solution.” 

“Tell me all you know of the shell caves," 
commanded Mita Carbonnell, and Lucinda 
obeyed, narrating by what means she had 
found her way into them, and how she had 
met her uncle in the second one. 

“Did your uncle ever tell you how he 
got there in queried the ald lady, who seemed 
much interested in the recital. 

‘No, he did not actually tell me, but from 
what he said, I gathered that while reconnoi- 
tring he saw someone—a woman I think it was 
—come from behind the big, isolated rock that 
conceals the entrance to the caves, and, after 
she had gone, he tried to find out where the 
entrance was. In this he did not succeed, for 
it was very carefully concealed, but while he 
was looking, he saw the same woman come 
back, and he hid himself, and watched her 
goin. Then he followed, but when he was in 
the long, narrow passageleading from the outer 
cave to the inner one, he grew frightened, for 
it was so narrow that he was afraid of not 
being able to get out. Besides, he had ex- 
hausted his matches, and he did not like being 
in the dark, so he went back, determining to 
come again the next day, and it was then that 
I met him. Now, my idea is that the woman 
he saw issuing from the cave, and the woman 
I saw in the gallery are one and the same.” 

“Well!’’ said Miss Carbonnell, as she paused, 
‘‘and how do you account for the presence of 
the coffin ?"’ 

Lucinda shivered a little at the weirdnes of 
the recollection. 

“ Ah, that I cannot explain.” 

* And youthink the Grey Lady lives in the 
caves ?” 

“ Yes ; that is my ore 

‘Have you spoken of this to anyone save 
myself?” 

* Only Bertie.” 

‘* And what ia his opinion about it?” 

Lucinda smiled, as at some humorous 
recollection. 

“Well, Idont think he implictly believed 
what I said. I don’t mean to insinuate that 
he hinted I was telling an untruth, but he 
fancied I had imagined a good deal, and dreamed 
more. He said he thought I simply went 
down to the sea-shore and met my uncle, 
and that the chloroform he gave me was 
answerable for the rest.” 4 

‘There is no reason why he should think 
otherwise,” said Miss Carbonnell, slowly, ‘‘if he 
believed your story of the caves, and the coffin 
you saw, it might make him curious, and 
that it will be better to avoid doing.” 

“ Bat why?” 

‘‘Never mind ‘why,’ my dear; be satisfied 
with what I tell you. I donot deny that there 
is a secret connected with the Castle, and that 
you very nearly s ised it; but what its 
nature is I am not at liberty to divulge.” 

Lucinda looked astonished. 

**Does Lady Christabel know it?” she 
asked, presently. 

‘No, and it is specially desirable that she 
Now run away, and ee if 
that husband of yours has sent the announce- 
ment of your marriage to the papers.” 

It was seven o'clock that evening when Lady 
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Christabel arrived. Bertie, from behind the 
curtains in his dressing-room, saw her drive 
up to the door, and descend from the carriage. 
She was dressed in black from head to foot—a 
sombreness only relieved by the golden glitter 
of her fair hair, but her tall, splendidly pro- 
portioned figure looked wonderfally gracefal 
in ita sweeping sable robes. 

Miss Carbonnell received her in the hall— 
for the old lady was now sufficiently convales- 
cent to walk with the help of a thick ebony 
stick she carried. 

“IT have ordered some tea to be taken to 


your room,” she said, after the greetings were 


over. “I thought you would like it after 
your journey, and I have had my dinner hour 
postponed from eight o'clock to half. past, so as 

m your 


to give you a little time to recover 
fatigue. 

“Thank you, Aunt Drusilla.” 

“I thought, too,”’ added the old lady, ‘‘ that 
I would have a little chat with you while you 
were drinking your tea. There are one or two 
matters I wanted to mention to you.” 

“I shall be delighted,’ wo a wane Lady 
Christabel, bat her looks belied her words. 
Inwardly she was wondering what the old 
lady could possibly have tc say to her of such 
importance that it would not keep till morn- 
ing. 

Her curiosity was soon gratified, for she had 
hardly taken off her travelling-dress, and 
seated herself in front of the fire, that had 
been lighted in her dressing-room, when her 
aunt came in—a quaint-looking figure with 
her white curls, her black satin dress, and 
her ebony cane. 

“Well, my dear, to begin at the beginning,” 
she said, as she took a chair opposite her 
niece, ‘‘ I want to know how it is that your 
father has to leave England in such a hurry.” 

A shadow crossed the fair beauty of Chris- 
tabel’s face, and she flashed an angry glance 
at the speaker. Olearly she did not think the 
question prompted by good taste. However, 
she could hardly refuse to answer it, and she 
decided that candour would be the best policy 
under the circumstances. 


chioness, able to marry again—for love the 
second time!” % 

Christabel winced a little, and took up a 
fan to shade her face from the fire. 

She knew that Miss Carbonnell had formed 
a L pow accurate estimate of her character, 
and she hated her for the knowledge. 

Only the very sternest necessity would have 
induced her to seek the hospitality of Rodwell 
Grange, bat, unfortunately, there was no other 
home open to her, and thus it was a case of 
‘* Hobson's choice.” 

‘Your father is weak as water,’”’ observed 
the old lady, concisely, ‘‘ otherwise he would 
have written to me, and told me how his 
affairs were going on, instead of sending me 
&@ telegram on the very morning of your 
arrival, I suppose he has been at his old 
tricks again—speculating. I told him what 
the end would be, years ago.” 

“* Did you?” said Lady Christabel. ‘‘ Then 
I suppose that is the reason he did not appeal 
to you for assistance in his difficulties ? " 

** He has ap to me, many times over, 
but LIalways refused to help him. I knew 
that lending him money meant giving it, and 
at best it was like putting water in a sieve. 
He has been a gamester ever since his boy- 
hood—baccarat when he was young, and the 
Stock Exchange now that he is old.” 

Lady Christabel leaned wearily back in her 
chaic, and contemplated her high - arched 
instep, in its white silk stocking. 

She had ceased to take an interest in her 
father’s affairs. She knew that he was so 
involved in debt that it was quite impossible 
he could ever recover himself; but even yet 
her faith in her beauty was such, that she 
looked forward to a brilliant marriage assar- 
ing her own fature. 

After her three months’ retirement was 
over, she intended placing herself under the 
chaperonage of a yume married friend, and 
she had not much fear as to the result. Oaly 
—and this was rather an important factor— 
to appear at Court, and as one of the belles of 
society, would require money, and of this 


crosses against his name would not make 
much difference one way or the otber. 

‘Ah !’’ eaid Miss Carbonnell, with her pscu- 
liar littlenod. ‘‘Now we have approached 
another subject on which I want afew words 
with you. Iam going to surprise yon, Chris- 
tabel. Bertie is here—in this house !” 

‘t Bertie—here! Why, I thought you had 
said you would have nothing to do with him 
after what happened about that horse——” 

Miss Carbonnell interrupted her with a little 
wave of the hand. 

‘*Don't allude to that. I was very cross 
with him, I confess, but if was not so much 
concerning his horseracing, as because I be- 
lieved him to be guilty of something much, 
worse—and I am rejoiced to say [ was mis- 
taken.” 

** You are reconciled, then ?” 

‘‘ Yes—if you like to put it that way—weo 
are reconciled.” 

Christabel grew very pale, and bit her lip. 
If Bertie was to be his aunt’s heir, then she 
had made a mistake in throwing him over. 
Was it too late to repair her error? 

Theold lady’s sharp eyes were upon her. Few 
things escaped those piercin, blueorbs, although: 
more than seventy summers hud passed over: 
their lustre. Christabel felt uncomfortable 
under the scrutiny, she looked away. 

‘ How long has Bertie been here?” she 
asked. 

‘* Ever since his marriage.” 

*: His marriage/"’ The girl sprang to hex: 
feet, and confronted Miss Carbonnell with 
pale cheeks, and dilated eyes. ‘“‘ His marriage, 
did you say?” 

‘* Yes, he is married to Miss Rishmond, the 
girl whom you knew as Mona Lisle's gover-- 
ness.” 

Christabel sat down again, breathing very 
hard, but conscious that she must exercise 
supreme self-control if she would not betray 
the passion of angry soorn that rose in her 
bosom at this most surprising intelligence. For 
@ moment the room swam round her, a mist: 





; rose before her eyes. After all, she had loved 


Christabel possessed very little. 

It would, therefore, be necessary to see if 
her aunt could not be persuaded to advance 
her enough to tide over the expenses of a 
London season—as a loan, if nota gift. In 
her heart Christabel characterised Miss Car- 
bonnell as ‘‘a horrid miser,’’ but even misers 


| Bertie in her selfish fashion, and to hear that) 
_ he was wedded to another woman was very 
| bitter to her. 

Married, and to Mona Lisle’s governess—the. 
; pale-faced, quiet girl, whom she had despised,’ 
, upon whom she had looked dowa as a queen 
; may look down on her lowlieat snbjeot! 


‘tT imagined that you would have guessed 
the reason, Aunt Drusilla,” she said, as she 
slowly sipped her tea, and warmed her small 
satin-shod feet at the fire. ‘As soon as Lord 
Earncliff's death became known, papa’s 
creditors were all down upon him, and it is to 
escape them that he has gone abroad.” 


The old lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“Just as I suspected! Your father— 
you must pardon me for saying it—isa fool. 
He always was, and he gets worse as he gets 
older.” 

“ Thatis quite true,” returned his daughter, 
equably ; ‘‘ but, so far as I can see, it does not 
mend matters. Papa has, as you know, been 
on the verge of bankruptcy for a very long 
time, and it was only the prospect of my 
making a wealthy marriage that enabled him 
to tide over his difficulties at all. As matters 
have turned out, that prospect is still unfal- 
filled, and so he has no alternative but to 
declare himself a bankrupt. 

The Castle ia to be shut up—fortunately his 
creditors can’t seize that—and papa will 
remain in France until the affair has blowu 
over a little.” 

“aad you, my dear ? ” queried the old lady, 


ryly. 

“T,” said Lady Christabel, with fect 
composure, “shall, if you don’t mind, stay 
with you for three months, at the end of 
which time I shall be able to reappear in 
society,” 

“The three months are to be spent in 
mourning for Lord Earncliff, I presume ?" 

‘Yes. You see our marriage was so near 
that Iam forced to assume some sort of 
mourning,” answered the lady, without heed- 
ing her aunt's satire. Then, clasping her 
hands together, she exclaimed, passionately, 
‘' Oh, if he had but lived half a year longer !” 
__ “Yes,” said Miss Carbonnell, ‘I agree that 
it would have been much better for you. You 
would have been a young and thy mar- 





are human beings, and as such, not utterly im- 


owever, there was no need to speak just at 
present—-time enough in a couple of months, 
when the end of her probation was drawing 
near. 

“Does your father intend offering his 
creditors any compo: 
manded the old lady, whose turn of mind was 
essentially business like, 

‘Yes. Five shillings ia the pound, or some- 
thing of that sort—I’m sure I don’t know 
what. I suppose his lawyer will arrange it 
forhim. I think it is very hard lines on 
me.”’ 

“ Very,’’ was the dry assent. 

“I asked papa if he ocouldn’t possibly 
manage to go on for another year, but he 
declared it to be quite out of the question,” 
continued Christabel, who was not averse to 
airing her grievances even when she felt her 
auditor was unsympathetic. ‘‘There was no 
one to whom I could go for udvice—even 
Bertie Carbonnell had deserted me. By the 
way, have you heard that he disappeared in 
the most mysterious manner from the Castle, 
and, beyond @ wire to papa to say he should 
not return, we have not had a word of news 
from him since? He went off on some wild- 
goose chase after the governess—the girl who 
was concerned in the robbery of my jewels, 
you know?” 

Lady Christabel was very angry with Bertie, 
and when we are angry we are apt to say 
things that we afterwards regret. She be- 
lieved that her cousin was already in his 
aunt’s bad books, and one or two more big black 


sition?” presently de- | 


| What a humiliation for proud Lady Christa- 
pane to the powers of persuasion. Of this, | bel! 


For a little while she sat quite still, staring 
| Straight before her into the hot glow of the 
_ fire, bat her hands were both clenched, and so 


| tightly that the nails cut into the delicate 


flesh. 

“You will be glad to hear that I entirely 
' approve my nephew's choice,” continued Miss 
| Carbonnell, in smoothly level tones. ‘‘ [tis true 
his wife can boast neither friends nor for: 
tune, but that does not matter so long as sha 
| herself is what she isc—one of the most charm. 


| ing creatures I have ever met.” 
| « Sheis here—that girl!” exclaimed Christa- 
| bel. Miss Carbonnell put on a look of sur, 


rise. 
ee Here! Of course sheis. Where would 
you have a wife be except with her husband? 
I am sure you willecho my good opinion when 
you come to know her as I do.” 

“That will be never !” exclaimed the younger 
woman, very decidedly, and speaking with her 
old hautear. ‘ J utterly decline to meet this 
person, or have anything whatever to do with 
her. If Bertie chooses to make a mésalliance, 
that is no reason why I should receive his wife 
as my equal.” A . 

‘In that case,” observed Miss Carbonnell ris- 
ing, and deliberately smoothing down the creases 
in her satin dress, ‘‘I fear I cannot promise 
myself the pleasure of your company over to- 
morrow, seeing tbat I have invited Mrs. Car- 
bonnell to remain with me for another month 
or two, and of course it is my duty, as hostees, 
to see that no indignity is offered toher. You 





understand my position, lam sure, and you 
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will agree with mé* that i¢ is*my place to 
exact every consideration for Bertie's wife.” 

Bertie’s wife! and Christabsl drew back 
a little, and her lips-‘set themselves in a fine, 
thin line. How she hited Miss Carbonnell at 
that moment! 

The old lady stw’ that-the shot ‘had told; 
and went on a8 she advanded to thé door, 

‘« Think the matter over. my dear, and’ per- 
hapsin an bour-you may come to a‘different 
decision. It ‘will -be'rather awkward(for you 
to leave theGrange the day sfter your arrival, 
It may give rise to utpleasant comment, you 
know, and that is alwaye best to avoid.” 

Saying which she left the room; and Christa- 
bel to her own reflections“which' were not 
agreeableones | 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
KISSING THE ROD. 
‘In spite of her harghty inselence, and very 


exalted: ideas of her own importance, Lady’ 


Christabel had a certain amount of common 
pense, and recognised the necessity of bowing 
tothe inevitable:' If she had had anywhere 
else to go, or if she had beent’blessed with that 
useful commodity which moralists tell ‘us: is 
the root of all evil; she would‘have left Rod- 
well Grange rather than greet the former 
governess as # member of her own noble 
family ; but as it was,‘she-hadno alternative 
except’ compliance with Miss. Carbounell’s 
wishes. 

Accordingly, some balishour after her aunt 
had left her, she rang the bell for her maid and 
proceeded to drees:+ This ceremony took acon- 
siderable time, andit was some minutes after 
the gong had sounded that she swept into the 
drawing-room, where the hostess and her guests 
were awaiting her. 

She paused for a moment on tke threshold 
—as was a custom of hers—and all eyes wére 
directed towards her—anodther custom, which 
experience had led her to expect ! 

Even her greatest enemy must have con- 
feased that she looked very beautifal. She 
was @ressed in black lace, cub: square in front, 
and with elbow sleeves. A few sprays of 
stephanotis were fastened at her bosom, end 
held in plece*by a diamond star; a riviére 
of pearls and diamonds encircled her stately 
neck; and ber lovely golden hair was pilud 
high’on. her. head, and shot through with 
diamond arrows. 

‘‘Oonsider the applause given,’’ observed 


Miss Carbonnel with a suspicion of a sater | 
—she strongly objected to all kinds of dramutic | 


display, and she was quite clever enough to 
see through Christabel’s motives: ‘Coma 
forward, my dear, and let me introduce your 
cousin’s wife to you.” 

Christabel came forward, and'stécd unéer 
the soft light ef the chandelier, bowing slightly 
to Lucinda, but refasing to eee*her proffered 
hand. 

‘This lady and I have met before,” sha 
said, in her low, smooth tones. ‘‘ It is trae, 


I did not'see much of you wher you were | 
little Mona Lisle’s*geverness;” she added to | 
Then she turned round and shook | 
hands with Bertie—who’ was‘rather: paler j 
than usual, but contrived to Hold*hinvel in | 
‘““Nangtty boyt”” she ; 


Lucinda. 


admirable control. 
exclaimed, playfully. 
mrarch upon .us’all.”’ 


‘© You have stolen’ a 
by Mies Carbonnell saying’sharply that dinner 


Christabel and Luciida-were left’ to come in 
tosether—which they did in silence. 

The meal could hardly be catted a suecess, 
for conversation was by no means general, 
Miss Carbonnell was the offly person’ who 
cared to talk, and mo#t of her conversption 
was directed to Lucinda~whe answered her 
quietly, bat with perfectly modest’ good 
breeding. 

If Cinderella could only have kriown it; this 
was & moment of supreme trinoph for her. 





Luckity’ she suspected’ nothing.of. the —~ 
things Christabelbad said about herto Bertie;: 


andi#o ‘she did not'know that her tivat-had | . 
had to eat her'own words» in» thas consent’ 


ing’ to’ sit” at the’ samet board’ ase thegirl 


upon whom she! had heaped every epithet off 
,contumely-‘and insalt. 


Once'or twice she: Christabél's ‘eyes 
fixed’ ufion her; but they! were quickly with’ 
drawn—so quickly, that there» wae hardly) 
time to. see the malevolence of her expression. 

And, indeed, the proud girl sufferedintensdly 


' during those two hoursiof dimmer: It wad ndt 


only that shehad ‘lost the'man ste loved 
that wae her owh doingbutoshechad "to «ae 
knowledge herselfdefeatedo-she hadto publicly 
kisa the rod. 

Never ntind't Pertiapd fortane would tarn® 
her wheel, and thei''/é tirn would-comet 
If it did she wouldampiy’rcvengevherselt; 

When the- lediee had! withdrawn, Bartie 
fat alone over his wine; and thanked Heaven! 
that the ordeal he hadedredded« was-overs 
Atter slip it had~ not beem-so-tertible. Was 
it péssible that hit love» for Chrivtabel had 
not been’ 86 deeply rooted as he fanvied—had 
the disgust inspired» by? her’ conduct: ander: 
minedit? 

When he °went: in’ thee drawing-room: his 
wife was at the piano; whither she had beew 
sent by Mists Carbonnelly who was very fond 
of music: As has already-been said; Lucinda 
played well, withafirm, clear+touch; and 
brilliant execution... Bertie »went upr'to: her 
and se'she struck the finalhards, the said, 

“By ithe way; Cinderela, don't I remember 
Mise Stewart telling me that you‘sang?”’ 

Lucitida' blushed—ag she’ oftén « did’ when 
her husband spoké‘to her, 

“Miss Stewart was a prejadiced withces; 
you must remember,” she answered, evasivély. 

“Weas'she? [am'not so sare of that.: At 
any rate) we won't’ condemn“/.cr till we have 
head sow,” 

“Do ‘yon really ‘wish *mie-tosing?” agked 
the pirl, looking-up at him, 

“ Certainly: I do—id it not’ natdral’ I 
should?” 

“What are you talking'abont,. you' two: at 
the piano?” inquired ‘Mies Carbonnelt, whd 
had a peculiarity of liking to hear every word 
that- was ‘epokett inher presence: If you'are 
billing and edoing, pleaee* recollect that your 
honsymoca is over; anédit is high time: you 
settled down into quiet, dedofous* maser: 
mony.’ 

‘ Respectable; butdalf! ” commented Bertie 
flippantly, ‘‘ asit happens; we-were noé billing 
and cooing, Anat Drusilfe, I was simply 
asking Cinderella to ‘ oblige us with a song’ 
—asthe movie hall: say?” 

‘* And has she so'svon forgotten her promise 


| to obéy'yott; as‘to refate:? 


** Well, no, I won't’ go so far'as‘that, but 
she seems to’ want persuasion,” 
‘‘Like- schoolgirie® under siniiliar con- 


| ditions;’ observed’ Lady'Chrintabel, witout, 


however, looking in the dirévtion of the piand. 
‘* Perhaps Miss Richmond—I beg her pardon, 
Mrs. Carbonnell—is*mddest, and deubts ber 
abilities.’ 

‘She is modest,” said’ Miss Carbonnelil, 
sharply; ‘' and other people would do well to 
take's leaf ont of her bool It seems to mie 
modesty is beeoming almost -obsolete—miore’s 


} the-pityt” 
He was saved the awkwardneds of ‘a reply | 

few opening bars on the piano, and began to 
was announced, and calling “to Bertie to give | 
ber his arm: By this manceuvre, Lady | 
; simple’ thing, bat exquisitely quaint. and. 


Without another word’ Lucitida strack’ a 


ping 
She chose a little: German’ Volkelied—a. 


pretty, and ‘pathetic. 

Her’ voice was fall and ride: and sweet—a 
soprane of finest quality; an@ she sang with’ 
true artistic taste and expression: 

Bertie was delighted. He wads an‘ ardent 


lover of mrusié, and*this*wae° the first tinte he} f 
; had heard his wifé siags 


‘Why, Cinderella ” hé cxtlaimed, ag ‘she 
finished, “' you are’a perfect genius! I had no 





: ides you had‘noli'a voice” 


‘“Doyowlike it? '' she@aidf with: a quiok; . 
otighted:smile: 

‘ Liked? Of scourse I: dot Bat that is 
puttiby it veryomildly. Yon sing exquisitely; 
theré:is a fortand in-your voice! * 

‘‘Let'me add my felicitationy,” said! Lady 
Christabsl, gliding upto Bertie side.' ‘ Evi- 
dently, when you ‘became’ a*governess, ‘you: 
uitstook your vocation; Mrs, Carbonnell. You 
shoul? have gone on the stage!” 

“Do you thick ‘so?" retarted Lueinda, 
very quietly, ignoring the sies& “IT take 
tliskt ase high compliment; Lady Chtistabel, 
for I have head tharthe opératio stage'is very 
exacting?’ 

Lady Chtistabel lobked slightly diseomfited, 
She had not ‘counted on being fought wither 
own weapons, and; to’ meké matters worsey she 
saw Bertie turn away to conceal a smiley 

‘‘ Sing another bong, my dear,” safd’ Miss 
Carbonuell; and the gitl obeyed: Indeed, she 
did not ‘quit the piste until bedtime, and'then- 
hér hostéss asked her for her‘arnr to‘hetp her 
upstairs, 

Bertie held the door open fof then t6 pass 
through, and when bb came batk to the fire: 
place, he found* that’ Christabél had risen 
from hér.seat, and was‘leaniny® ons elbow on 
the mantél-board. 

For @ minute or two neither spoke. Bofh 
felt the awkwardness of tlie pause, whith 
Christabel eventually broke. 

“ Why did you not tell-me you-were, going, 


tobe marvied?” she asked, abruptly an 


tfally. 

“ He started at the suddenness of the ques: 
tion, bu’ her did not- look at her as*-he-an- 
awered,— 

“ Because did. not know it myself until 
the day.before.”’ 

‘Then it. wag not for the purpose ef being 
married that you left Thornleigh Castle 2?” 

“ Certainly. not," ' 

‘“‘T anvglad of that!” she-said, slowly, 

“* Why should - you baglad, of it?” heres 
turned, with some bitterness. ‘I donot. see 
how it could affect you one way.orithe-vother.”’ 

Her eyes flashed witha sott ‘of: triumph at 
this change in his tone, His-anger. was-a- 
thousandfold casier to bear than ‘his: indiffer: 
ence} 

** Don’t say, that, Bertie,” she murmuredj 
very softly, and coming a step nearer to. himy 
“It is cruelofyou.!’ 

‘Is is? Ldon't-admit. the charge, but if 
it- were true it Would bernc mote tham you 
niight expect from me,’ 

He -wasepulling .moodily at hie moustache; 
The spell was beginning to act again. The 
fascination she exercised over him: was purely 
& personal one. 

When-he' was away front! herjit ceaced to 
affedt him «in thesame¢ es bat ~ + her 

ence be was apt’ to forget: everything 
pare tliat- she was: wondeefilly. beaatifal, 
and that be had loved'her for so many years: 

‘* Shall-T confess*you are’ right?” she said; 
laying ons«stmalk white’ hand: on? his arm 
‘‘ Shall I confess that I-have behaved ‘im such 
a! wey as'to merit pty own! scorn; as wellias 
yours? And@*will thé comfession-tend+> make 
you jadge me iéss hardly ?”’ 

Hs esters uneasily. am as 

‘was verpnear him now. mn 
laces touched his arm; the scent of a, daveb 
she! wore'—faint; suggestive oddur&floated up 
to hinPlike some magic incenss, potent tocsteal 
awaye ntah’ssenges! Involuntarily be moved 
farther fromoher 

‘* What is the good of speaking of the pues; 
Christabel? It isvover and done with now.” 

“Ttewas you who. first alluded’ to it, not 
I,” she reminded bim; and he did not con- 
tradiet the: ssvertion, though ‘it’ waz’ not 
exactlya correct‘one: ‘' Let-its bitterness dia 
with» it, onlyI' shoald like fore am to»be 

riends?’ 


Her voice tranibledever so little,-and Bertio 
looked up at hery How’ radiantly loveby she 
was in her blucklaces;-withthe starry radi- 
snes of the dikmonds fiashingwt: her breast 
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andin her hair! Sarely the man mnuat be 
more thanumortal who could resiat her, q 

‘‘Téit.powaidle for:us'to befriends, Caris- 
tabel? "he asked, sorrowfally, ‘ weetwo who 
bave beenteo:mach more than frienda? " 

« Teis.poesib!d;!’ she.rejoined, quickly. ‘‘ So 
faxsas-] camsceethere is no reason againat it. 
You" ames married. now, so’ all question. of— 
what isover. Still! weare: 
cousins, aud wemay*beefrienda—wewill bev. 
Leta makethe compact now,’ 

She put her: hand in his» and-hersiseddt-| 
to hia lips. The-action was-dome: 


unthink 

i that he . pe ; 
Te ietocensmt might perpetatens many 
tidessagain. All the same, itewaaanfértanate 


that Linvinda-sbould chancestowetarn att thigs| | 
4@ junctare—now)ine tiiner tor hear: thee} | 


conversation; but justindiiaertewee. the kiss: 
Néither of them noticedhizyamd she: stolé 
cikintly away into the: dazkinesesof a ferneryy 
atitkerend of the hall. Hémehisekawere:pale). 
hemheart was beating, aatausulfmons»waveof! 
indigjmation rore in her-bbseom. Thedadigna». 
tion! was notfor Bertie; buttéertietenptress,. 


Chiietabel. 

The firat shock ovens Lioisiddebaggn togrows 
calmer, and to reasomavéthithseself:. Shee wase 
nogisetaaily jexlous ; hardrustiacherhusband: 
wasetdocgreat for that. Bésidés; sha-arguad;. 
hevand Criatabel. wereecousins, and | ax kiss 

+ 


a 
facts Biittreason aseash®e might, shasconld:' 
gaetridiof’the colds. dali! pain: that* had: 
hes: whea-she:saw thanntoggther; and' 

was: ton 


her mental visiom there rove=the: pictare of 
that other face—bright, lovely, sedactive 
-crowned with curls of golden hair that acqueenm 
would have given her kingdom to possess, and 
lighted up by eyes as blue as forget-me-nots. 

How strange it was that,. thrown together 
aa they had been; Bertie had not falien.ia love 
with Lady Christabel ! 


CHAPTER. XV{II. 
MEMORIES OF “THE PAST. 

Lirnat Rodwell Grangewasa wery different : 
thing afver the arrival of the Karl's daughter. : 
Lady’ Chriestabtlhad @ knaek of making cher’ 
presence distinctly, feli. wharever she might' 


Da, She was not oue of those persons who: 


slip g2ntly.into the svays. of a strange.honse, 


and make thenyh ; inatead of this, she: |. 
in ea bacon; instead cf TM, 250° ha inettively {éte- tae she 
.pleased..him, bat ia what way she did not 
It chanced that for the first weelzatterrsher | Snow. 
came Misa. Carsonnell was not. so:well, and’ }, 
‘had to. Keep her. room. Lusinda..wae with’ 


had an idea, that cverything,should give pldos 
to her will and wishes. 


the invalid.a good deal, and.so it followed aa: 
% consequence that. Christabsl and‘. Bertie 
were left 40 entertain each other, 

This:was not in. aecordancer with the wishes 
ohtheyoung man, who, as. matterof fact, 
did: his mtmost to see. asrlittle.of his.cousim as 
possible, for he-recognised that. there might’ 
be-dangsr in therintercourse, aud cestainlyyit’ 
was not one that Lucinda could be e: ed’ 
to view with pleasure. Bertie: was. indotent,! 
easy-going,.and careless. enough, bat: for. all’ 
that he had. certain ideas:.ofcduty, aud. he 
conscientiously tried to carry tham out... When’ 
hs married his.wife. ha made.a menfal resolu- 
tion that he would do his best to ensure her 
happiness, and he honestly intended folfilling 
this resolve. 

Still, his position was a difficulé one. 
‘Chrisiabel. wished to ride and. drive abont the 
countsy;,and if was natural .enongh.that. she 
should :look.t0.him to.escort her }, indeed, he 
could: hardly refnse, without: absolate.. rude- 
ness,.or the.tacit confession. of. a weakness 
that he determined to lock up, im. his:own 


| tally, reperused” them, 
witch from his pocket, and locked as. the. 





breast, 


Lucinda, from her station behind the cur- 
tains at Miss Carbonnell's window, saw them 
goiout together morning after: morning, and 
although'she kept on repeating to herself that 
it was» quite: right and natural her husband 
shouid piay the part of chevalier to his cousin, 
‘thesight was none the less bitter to her. The 
young wife knew qaite well that in her heart 
Lady: Chrigtabel despised her, and if she: 
treated. herewithian assamption of politeness 

¢ was iadeterence to her hostess’s wishes. 
'When Miss-Carbonnell: waaxnot :present, the 


4 Earl's dawghter naade no sort of ‘pretence to- 


wards fzfendiinessy, but simply ignored the 
presence‘of:the.ex-governesspand. directed all 
her remarks¢o-Bartia; iffhswras-absent; she: 
relapsed intewsilenss;or:tookiupra book, 

All this was bardto bear; but Lincinda madé 
no complaint, and” went onchersway- withthe 
quiet serenity natcralgo here 
| Bertie; whochad ail ja: man's:obtasenses on 
‘suob poiats, had a vaggely-onoomfortabla idea 
that the-twe womendid not hitit off together: 
\quitewell, but:he: hadno: notion: of ‘the reah | 
‘state-of the:case; and conscled: himeel{ !with: 
‘theerefisetionshat ‘he and his-wité. would scon: 
bedeaving,R dwell, andi therefore) it); waa not 
‘worth mrahkir c afassidaringsheshorttime thay 
iwere there. 

Even: new hee wees ino negotiation with 
adtiend- fora flat'im: Viotoridsstreet) that tha: 
Jlattersvas-ju g,and which Bertie bad 


: 
, 


thin gsin: determinedto takedrom him. The furniture- 


\hedntendsd-buying ata valuation. 
When-hsspokeite Lucinda abont this play 
and askedsher:whether. she would care to live 


“| im Dondompsheebadisaserted hor-perfect will. 


i ' jhed:; thedocatity' 
was indifi¥rent to ber; 
‘“ Well, you ses,’ he said, with a dubious 


iS ‘smile, ‘1 can't afford ahouse, and 1 can’t afford 


a very fashionable locality. Of course, I would 
rather live in Park-lane than Victoria-street, 
but;-unfortinately, I don't possees Park lane 
money,” 

“ Surely you arenot poor!" she exclaimed in 
a tone of distress, 

He-drew back rather ‘coldly, mistaking the 
“meaning of her anxiéty+-which waa for him, 
"nob for herselfs 

‘Tow afraid I am’ not’ very“rich,’” he. said,, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ though I don’t wish 
‘to‘chiiay sympathy on the ground’ofabsolate; 
‘pauperiem: 1 can find you and‘myself in bread, 
and cheese, I daresay.’ 

He.walked to the window as he said this,,andy 
stood-there. smoking for a little white, and gaz. 
‘jng out at the gorgeous foliaggof the Virginias 
oreeper that twinediiascarlet leaves roundthes 


” O&BEMEN t.. 


Lusinds. watched him in» pained silence ;) 
had’ dis-: 


Cartonely enough, at thid momeni‘a cervint 
came in the room, carrying. a télegram on-a 


_Silversalver.. It waa for BSrtte, and he tore it: 


carelessly open, abd glanced at it. His face’ 
‘changed.a littleaghe read the contents,and her 
‘threw away his bh'f. smoked cigar, and care- 
Then he puiled. his’ 


tite. 

‘I find I_must go upto town,” he said to 
his wife, as he rang thebell ‘If I'm qnick I! 
shall.manage to Catch the mid-day train.” 

“‘ Shadi you.bs, back to-night?’ she:asked. 

** No, I think not, but I’m not qaite sure ; 
it depends om. whether: I am able to,tce tha 
man I want to see thid afternoon... I'm rather 
afraid.he.will haye.ieft his.office by. the time 
I get there. Anphow; I.ehalk be. house. to- 
morrow.” 

Ha gave orders to tha, servants, whe. had’ 
anawered therbell.te have.the, dog.cart got 
ready without:delay,;and “them, wenj-upstaira 
to put a few things togasher.in his (Gladstone; 


rafter xhich he.retumedo the morning room) 


jand found Locinds in exacily.ths samouttitadd 
as when he left her—only that ¢races. of teard 


— 
hastily away as he ap roachad, and was glad 
that he wag too pre-oscupiedito notics them. 

“Good-bye, Cinderella,’’ he said, bending 
down to: kiss her: ‘Take care of yourself 
while I'm away, and don’s knock yourself up 
in attending to Aunt Drusilla.” 

_“ Stay—Bertie!” she exclaimed, stopping 
him as he, would have: gone, and laying a 
wietfal hand‘on his arm. ‘Is the basiness 
which calla you to London—uuploagant? ”’ 

Hedooked at her-rather curiously bofore he 
answered. 

‘“Ttimay. bai very unpleasant indeed, birt: 

thereds justa-chance of escaping the worst~ 
and I shan't despsir yet awhile, I'll tell you 
albabont it when I come back.’ 
, Hérkissed: her again—this time with moze 
tenderness, for:heiwas touched by her pathetic 
pale» faee; anda bright emile came im her 
eyes-atthe caress; Sho harried te.the window 
tov sees him d#ivec ff, but: than. the smile left 
herlipspfor what she saw-was Lady Christabeb 
reaching. up tothe ceatiof!thmddgreart; hold? 
ing a flowerin her hand, which she:geve.hes 
cousin, and which he put in-his buttonhale: ; 

The cuttain: that sho. hidtheld) aside f@ 
ftom: Lucitida's: nervelossefingers:. It wasal 
very wellfir her) to tell herself that shaawae 
jastond:and unreasovable in»disliking .to sem 
thesecousinly attentions pasabetween thet wae 
When reasomand jealonsytombat,: thefurme® 
teldour. has-a.chanmce-obiholding itsxown, amd 
poor Cinderella's. heeri- was cryity omf 
fiercely, 

“ He igmy husband—minep only-mige | Ama 
that woman hasmo right to give him {loteers; 
Haske nob; withsher beauty and hergrase, 
ailthe world teehbose:from? ' Why, thing cam 
not sheleavesimalons?*’ 

Alaa! alas! Cridslikethese have boenechoed, . 
and re-echced‘ffom many a-baploss woman'd 
tortared heart; but they briog. no relief?: 

Happily for Lucinda, Misa Carbonnell sent 
down a message calling her to her room, and 
so she kad no time to think over Lady 
Christabel’s gifta to her husband. Bat she 
had another ordeal to.go through’ inatead, for 
the old lady was mest carisustto knew what 
had. takes, her. nephew: ton London; and ques- 
tioned ard crossquestioned Cinderella; .im a 
way, that almost distrsoted the:girl: 

“ Didn't ‘tell’ you what his: business .was, 
didn't he,.my dear? Then chs ought + to-have 
told you. He’d-no right:sto go, and. noé- tell 
you —- that’s my opinion. But mem, are 
wretches, Cinderella—downright wretches, in 
their: eelfishness. I. thank. Heaven.every day 
of my life that I am not rarviéaii’ 

, Miss Curbonnell chook \her-head: solammuly, 
as she emphasised this speech with, hem fore- 
finger. She was sitting upin bed, a frilled 
nigktoap omther white .cotls,; and a'rioh eash- 
mere'sbawi over her eboniders.: 

“ Still,” she -went on; after a: moment's 
meditativerpamag; ‘it: woukin't have béen-£o 
bad formervas it i3 for same! poor woaren wid 
havén’t:a penny to bices themcelves~ with. 7 
should have kept a:titot hand on the’ 
ptritigs;niy dear, and soo! should’ have 
at‘a. considerable: advantage in any little 
difference of opinion’ I might-chanco to have 
hadith my basband!”’ 

“ All the. same,’ obsenvéd:Lausindd: “BE 
wealkd, rather-be depetdent!on my hasband 
than that he shoaldabe depemdent)on ime,” 
 Thecold tady looked atvHer forma minute‘out 
of her-bright, bird-likmeyes; 

‘+ And.why, Cinderella? ’” 

‘* Because—well, because, it seems.more 
natzrad, sorashow,’” anameted-the girly. blush- 
ing 24,thedamenéss of “hart reply. 

“* Nompensey my deat. Yéoiareyotug, and 
you dénit kwowthe werk; Whet: yu sarees 
old.aa Lan,perhaps youwiibthink aed do, J 
was young once——” The old lady brokseff 
abruptly, aod in hes eyes thet comion strange, 
for-away -lonky at+if her! thonghts: mdogons 
back to the long, past days of .piclktod ; she 
Lsighed,. ‘‘ 1 -waa very ‘nean being merribd, too, 
roy, dear,)" sheeaid, with atlittie smile'that whe 
pal sad, 2akk a4 the cfm tivbe pas tiyinatimet 





were still on her cheeks. She wiped® them 


with some half-forgotten coquetry, ‘* Theday 
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\CHRISTABEL PUT HER HAND IN HIS, AND HE BAISED IT TO HIS Lips Jj 


was fixed, the ring was bought, my wedding 
dress was ready, and then ——” 

“ And then?” questioned Lucinda, bending 
forward with sympathetic interest. 

“Then,” said the old lady, slowly, ‘‘ my half- 
sister, Christabel’s mother, came between me 
and my lover, and parted us—parted us witha 
lie that was half a truth. What is it Tenny- 
g0N Bay e,— 


** A lie that is all a lie may be met and fought 
with outright, 
But a lie that is half a truth is a harder matter 
to fight ! ” 


My dear, no man, poet or otherwise, ever 
wrote truer words than those—as I know to my 
sorrow! My half-sister was a clever woman, 
but she was a wicked, scheming womanas well. 
One ought not to speak ill of the dead, and 
for the evil she has done she has no doubt been 
called to account ; but sometimes the memory 
of the old wrong comes back, and I’m afraid 
I visit it on Christabel. I don’t like the girl— 
never did, and never shall! ” 

In her heart, Lucinda was quite ready to 
echo the words, but she contrived to govern 
that unroly member, the tongue, and, after a 
pause, Miss Carbonnell resumed,— 

“JT don’t know why I talk like this to you, 
Cinderella. It's not very likely that you take 
os lively interest in an old woman’s love 


“Bat I dc—indeed I do!" exclaimed the 
girl eagerly, as she bent forward, and tcok 
withered old hand in her own fair young 
one. “‘I shonld indeed be ungratefal if I 
were not interested in all that concerns 
ou,”’ 

The old lady looked at her with piercing in- 
tentness, and, as she withdrew her gaze, her 
eyes softened. 

“I believe you, my dear—your eyes speak 
the truthalways. They remind meof other eyes 
long since closed. Perhaps that is why I took 





such a fancy to you when first I saw you. I 
am going to show you something that I have 
never looked upon since the day that was to 
have been my weddingday. Go tothat carved 
oak chest over there, and open it. Here are 
the keys.” 

Lucinda did as she was bidden, but it was 
not without difficulty that she turned the key 
in the lock, for both were rusty from dis- 
use. 

At last, however, she succeeded in forcing 
back the heavy carven lid, and then she saw 
layers of silver paper, yellow from age, 
and emitting the fragrance of rose leaves and 
lavender. They covered the fold of rich white 
satin that should have been Miss Carbonnell’s 
bridal dress. 

“You need not take the dress out,” said the 
old lady, who was watching her every move- 
ment ; “‘ below it you will find a brass coffer, it 
is that I want you to bring to me.” 

When Lucinda brought it, Miss Carbonnell 
took from it a miniature painted on ivory. It 
was that ofa young man, dressed in the fashion 
of half a century ago; the face was handsome, 
in the eyes there was a dreamy look that hinted 
at the mystical, imaginative temperament of 
the original. 

** Does it remind you of anyone you know?” 
questioned Miss Carbonnell. 

Lucinda shook her head, slowly, while she 
gazed in a half mystified manner at the minia- 
ture. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘ I can't think of anyone 
whom it resembles.” 

“Think again, my dear,” persisted Miss 
Carbonnell, looking from her to the picture. 
‘“‘ Think of the face that your glass gives you 
back every morning.” 

The girl interrupted her with a start, 

“ Why, yes! It is like me!” 

The old lady nodded. 

‘It is very like you, the resemblance struck 
me immediately. Do you know of whom this 
is @ portrait ?"’ 





Lucinda shook her head. She was wonder- 
ing what it was in the miniature that attracted 
her so strongly. 

“It was the present Earl of Thornleigh’s 
elder brother who died abroad.” 

“And it was to him you were betrothed?"’ 
asked the girl in a low whisper. 

‘Yes; I was engaged to be married to him 
at the same time as Christabel’s mother was 
engaged to his brother—but it was the elder 
one she wanted, not the younger. Well, if she 
did not get nim herself, at least she prevented 
my — him! Now, put the coffer away, 
my dear, I wanted to show you the likeness, 
bat I’m not sure that it is a good thing to rake 
up old memories. After you have put it away, 
bring me my writing-case, and then you can 
leave me.” 

Lucinda brought the writing-case, but as 
she put it on the bed table she said,— 

“Do you think you are well enough to 
write just now. Had you not better put off 
your correspondence until you are stronger ?” 

“No, I think not. Life is at best an uncer- 
tainty, and I shouldn’t like to be called away 
before I had set my house in order. The fact 
is, I am going to make memoranda for a fresh 
will; but you need not mention it to anyone. 
These things are much better not talked 
about.” 

Lucinda left the room without making any 
remark, but she wondered whether, in this 
fresh will, Bertie’s name would occupy its 
former place, 


(To be continued.) 








Wirxovr intellectual interest no study, no 
profession, no business can be satisfactorily 
carried on. Intellectual interest springs from 
the work itself, and is born of doing it, and 
isnottheinterestof success, rivalry, profit, daty, 
or friendly commendation. 
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[“ YOU WERE POOR ADBIAN'S BROTHER, AND SURELY WON'T REFUSE TO BE KIND TO His WIDOW AND LITTLE CHILD?”’| 


NOVELETTR} 
ADRIAN’S WIDOW. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tig, the present; for but a few years have 
passed since the cruel deception we write to 


tell of. Scene, far away in an Indian bunga.- | 


low at the hottest season of the year, when all 
who could possibly manage to get away had 
encamped on the hills, where, in a somewhat 


lower temperature, they might at least attempt | 


to forget their lot was cast in one of the hottest 
portions of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

The English mail had just arrived, and in 
the bungalow referred to a native servant had 
delivered quite a large bundle of letters to his 
employers, a fine, handsome young English 
(flicer and his wife. 

Adrian Leigh vame of a good old family, 
but he chanced to be that undesirable thing— 
& younger sop, and estate and property being 
strictly entailed, his birth gave him little 
importance, save a Jiberal education, a com. 
mission in a crack regiment, and the addition 
of two hundred a-year to his pay. 

But Adrian never deemed himself poor, 
never resented even in spirit that the brother, 
only ten minutes older than himself, should 
be well-nigh a millionaire, while he, for his 
rank, was decidedly needy. 

Adrian had one of those frank, noble 
natures which sometimes seem as though, 
amid the greed and rapacity, the trickery and 
subterfuge of the world around them, they 

ad yet managed to retain something of 
Heaven’s purity, 

He had married young, and for love. His 
bride was a portionless beauty. 

Old Sir Anthony had wished his boy to look 
higher, but in the end Haydé conquered him, 
as, indeed, she did all hearts that came within 
her reach, 


She was a dazzling, fascinating creature, 
and there were few people who did not think 
| young Adrian a lucky fellow to win such a 
| prize. 
; . The old father lived to see a son born to 
the young ccuple, and died just after the 
; Marriage of his heir, and the almost simul- 
,; taneous departure of Haydé and her husband 
. for the far East. 
The Leighs were a handsome couple even if 
, Fortune's stepchildren. Adrian a thorough 
, Englishman, blue eyes and flaxen hair, which 
| just snited bis trae Saxon complexion. Haydé 
dark and small; so slender and sylph-like in 
, her proportions, that she might have passed 
; for an elder sister rather than the mother of 
, the beautiful boy Adrian feared they would 
have to send home to England in the 
spring. 
| A mite of a creature, truly, was Mrs. 
Adrian, and with something foreign in her 
beauty. 
Both her parents were English; but surely 
, there must bave been an Eastern ancestor 
, somewhere far back in ber pedigreé to account 
for her dusky hair, her large, luminous black 
| eyes, and the oriental love of colour which 
regulated her attire, and made her always 
; look as though she had stepped ont of a 
picture. : 
To see her now, in the quiet of her home, 
; Was an indication of her character. No 
déshabille or careless negligé. Just a muslin 
| dress confined at the waist by a silver girdle, 
| ® knot of cerise velvet at her throat, and 
another half hidden inherhair. The simplest 
, toilet possible, and yet one in which she looked 
fit to meet the Queen, Two pink spots burned 
; in her cheeke, Her dark eyes were full of 
, eagerness as she picked ont from the heap of 
, letters one directed in the clear, bnsiness-like 
band of her brother-in-law's trusted lawyer. 
** What can old Cameron have to write to you 
, about?” she asked Adrian a little excitedly, 
, ‘' Surely Herbert can’t have been stricken with 





a fit of remorse because he enjoys an income 
forty times as large as yours, and does 
nothing to earn it? Surely, after all these 
years, he can’t have discovered he gained an 
unfair advantage over you just by entering the 
world ten minutes sconer ?" 

‘‘Hush!” said Adrian, gently. He never 
could bear Haydé to allude to his brother's 
wealth, for it seemed sometimes as though she 
almost owed Sir Hubert a grudge on account 
of those fateful ten minutes of seniority. 
“Hush!” repeated the young husband, 
gravely. ‘‘Haycé, it hurts me to hear you 
talk like that!” 

Ha; cé pouted. 

‘ You might as well open the letter, Adrian, 
and let me know what the old fossil has to say. 
He has never troubled you with any com- 
munication before, so I can’t help feeling 
curious.” 

‘Mr. Cameron is an esteemed friend, 
Haydé. I wish you wouldn't call him 
names!” 

“Once more, Adrian, will you have pity on 
my curiosity, and let me hear why the old— 
I beg your pardon—why our ‘esteemed 
friend’ has condescended to remember your 
existence ?"’ 

Adrian opened the letter. In truth, he was 
a little curious himself. 

Sir Hubert was a very affectionate brother 
and an excellent correspondent, so it seemed 
improbable that he should employ the family 
lawyer to write to India on his behalf. Yet it 
was still more repay 4 that Mr. Cameron 
should have written on business of his own. 

“« Well,” said Haydé, impatiently, when she 
had waited two minutes, ‘‘what is the 
matter? I am sure your face looks long 
enough for a funeral!” 

“I have very bad news!" 

‘‘ Has Hubert taken to racing, and lost his 
fortune on the turf?” asked Mrs, Adrian, 
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“* Well, you said you had bad news.” 

‘* My brother haslost what hevalued farsmore 
= a Haydé—his wife and children!” 

ite to her very lips had grown beamtifal 

Mrs. Leigh. Can wee havesaid she: was 
terribly shooked at the bad news; but thetrne 
feeling at her heart was triumph. 
_ She had.but one thought, and: bat for know- 
ing it would pain her:husband; theory on her 
lips must have:found speech: 

“‘ Only one: life now’ between-us*and iBel- 
mon ” 

hence sane Moreover; cisonnistances 
seomed? too make: it: most: improbable Sir 
Habert woubd ever: takes .second' wifé. He 
had simptyy idolised his Blanche? andiwas, be- 
sidesy asshy, retiring man, eral 
society; ‘withcalmost a morbidid of 


Hayde recollected, with guiliy:joyy he bad 
Whats 
2 decline? In:fancy’s:eye Haydésawhercelf 
already: Lady Leigh of BelorontiAbbey,.and 
her princely: boy: heir'of all. 

And. herr husband- watehiagy her; recked* 
nothing-of* what-was in heremiad. To him- 
that white, startled face, thiaststrange, un- 
musical silenceseemed causedilby womanly 


pity 
“ Noowonder you:'are shocked, dearest; 
he-seid, fondly, “*Téiwaseaatérribly sadden 


‘““Hiweadidat happen?” 
* “Al@ttving necident. Theywere all pitched 
out:of<the: waggonette, Little Adrian was 
pickedupdead! Kasi did not live till morn- 
ing, aed the grief: - horror- of: their: less= 
were  too- much’-fér poor-Blimohes A® litties 


girl was burrieétoo-suddenty-intothe-world;.| 
and in a few hours shecand her- mother were: |- 


with the little boys;’’ 

“It seems very sad.” 

** Terrible.” 

‘Why did not Hubart-writs himself?” 

‘There is some injary to his right hand. 
Dear old fellow. If only I were in England, 
1¢ is selfish to think of ourselves; Haydé- but 
what‘a home we have‘lost'for Jack} Bidnehe 
would: have been: a second: mother to him 
when we vend the little man to'Engiand.”’ 

‘She! was very good,’ said Haydé; in a 
strange, far-off ‘sert’of voice; ‘‘ but*thenyou 
see was never tempted. A besttyand an 
heiress, I don’t seppoee sha.ever had aingle 
want ungratified.” 

“T don't-euppose she'ever ‘had? If maybe 
a comfort’ for’ poor' Habert: to remember that 
presently but the blow must be ‘a: terrible 
one; His wife and three children: gone at a 4 
stroke.” 

“I wish we were in England?’ said. Hayd& 

** So do I~Haydé. I thinksI'shall write 
and aek Hubert to come outand stay with un 
Thaivoyage'mizht do him goed,’ 

Hayié shook her head. 

‘The worst taste in the world, Adrian; to 
invite @ eorrow-strickén nman to a-plave where 4 
some gaitty is-always. going on. No, the 
truest kindness to poor Hubert would”be for ‘ 
you: to exchange witht ‘some regiment’homs. 
ward bound.” 

“TI should not like-to du thati” eaid*Adgrian, 
gravely) ‘*but I'll think about it: At here’ 
comes Carlyle."’ 

entered’ a bronzed; seldierly’ man, 
some years Captain: Leigh’s*senior. He and 
Adrian’ had been staunch'friends ever-since' 
the latter joined the regiment: 

Hugh Carlyle was eenior’captain now, and’ 
would‘ have his promotion before long. He: 
was of ofd family; but*small’ means; and’ 
so bad never been courted by energétic 
chapeross or anxious motters: 

He was'no professed foe to matrimony; and‘ 
never posed ‘as‘a women ‘hatet, but’ no-one: 
dooked on him as a ms 
rest, he was a brave'soldier and’a’‘true gentle. 
man, and- while popular’ everywhere his 
gtestest intimate was certainly Adrian Leivh. 

Hardly a day passed without His. visiting’ 


rrying’man’; for the*|, 


him. Little Jack was his fervent admirer, 
and: outwardly he and Haydé got on ad- 


mirably, 
Perhaps both: were: clever at: concealing 
their” féctings,.fér- no» one in the» regiment 
suspected Captain Carlyle of distrusting Mrs. 
Leigh, and noteven her own husband‘had an 
idewthat Haydé hated Hagh with every fibre. 
ofcher passionate hearts: 
And why 





— forchinyerer: to haveeused it ag ; 


Berhaps her Of of 
idstinct that” nOarlyle : 


and it assigia 


jansat a 7 , wh 
‘gone-by-fayour of thé statelyd ; 
just then hited herservives-as‘comp 

Hugh Carlyle knewrher: amd p 
bably guessed thasdhiadl: ‘Hay 
crossed_his path! Ad#iam:- would havea 
the heiress his-fdmadly' desited: fézrk 

Ah! there idp the sting ofits. 

It was q trues. Adriiachi 
pledge,.deosived no! ones. Hés ; 
of it. Butieik-yeags before; } 
Haydé Davall first'came to: YG: E 


‘sOmBS { the ¢ samdl con 
heiressesof the Harlof-Glenrossptheit nearesty 
gdtind beersaid-cn- either side: Thi 
‘young peepte had grown up together i 
friendly intimacy, and there was no proof 
that they ever would. have cared for each 
otHer, only Haydé had‘a shrewd suéapicion 
that but for her the Lady Marguerite would 
have married Adrian jast as surely as her 
elder’ sister’ Lady Blanche: had married his 
brother Hubert: 

It*was five years ‘now sinte ‘Haydé and’ her 
rival (as in heart she considered Marguerite) 
had met‘at*poor Blanche’s*wedding. 

Marguerite must be five'or’ stx-and-twenty. 
Qaite: am old nrsid, thought pretty’ Mrs, 
Leigh, with’ a ‘contémptnoas shrug~ of her 
shoulders. 

Bat we are- keeping Captain’ Carlyle wait- 
ing. Haydé léfther husband to tell. him the 
newa, and went'away with’some’ light exoute. 
_Hugh listéned ‘like-e man’in e°dream: 

' © 7 will half kill Lady Marguerite "’ 

It was the* first time’ her name~had been 
mentioned*that morning: Adtian reovilected 
then that her father waedead, and forthe tdst | 
two'years her home had beer*with* her*sister 4 
at Belmont Abbey. 


poor Habert's best comfort.” 
Captain Carlyle stared. 
‘Tl think sometimes, Aditiam, you ars. as* 
ignorant ‘of worldly’ wisdonr ag*little’Jack ; 
‘this blow’ will make Lady Maergoerite-home- 


own, and since her’ sitter’s: marriage~sks’ bad 4 
quite adopted Hubert as a brostier.” 
‘* Well, he will need asister more than ever * 
now.” 
“A bewutifal girl of twenty-five, and a 
Leeann Ay ety under ee Adrian, are* 
onreally simple encugh’to' imagine they can 
pe pO ence pt brother’and'sister1"’ ' 

“Why not?” 

‘+ Becanse every year the’agitation-for mak- 
ing marriage with a ‘deveased wife's sister law- 
ful goes’ on.” 

« That bill will'never pass,’ 

“IT am afraid it will, Even if it does not, 
can thosetwo-go on living together, and per- 
petuatly hearing the ‘subject disoussed? Do 


Robes<could ‘béar to live-in sucha popition, 





the bungalow. Its master was devoted to~ 


that RN er een 


widely romeured that Sir) Anthongiie teste] 5 
would wed: the: daughters 


“Tam thankfalsheis'spated: She-wiil bs 4 


less and desolate. Site has nonear ties of‘her | 


was only waiting for the law to be changed to 
marry her brother-in-law.” 


Adrian sighed. 

“T never thought of that.’ 

“Of courgevnot; you never see things of 
that kind. I only hops»Hubsrt will have 
more'sense. Hevought*eitherrto go away. at 
once, orto sendiféesomersuitabie chareron to 

se gc just: we were in 

a ” said A@gian; ‘“batiL! see no chance 


Néne whatever;’” returned: : le, 
: y torhesaw Hay rpaewertrae hee 
ionothing mi. ‘*Tiwithi: Habers 
scome outiierefér:'a fowamenths:’”” 
“ast what I Suid; :but‘them:you see there’s 
| ‘Eis gpin ; theidea of 
separa ‘tis, I don'étsee-howit is 
bed ‘ 1 tugmrto: 


end: ‘Yous must: leaves myr » 
ry |" you,’, camhe?”’ 


Tiies door: } andi se smalf: — ; 
htemiig at si 
Isiwas-little. Jack, aenoble boy 
of fiveryeazwold, the joy of his father's heart, 
end the chief centre of his mother’s ambi- 
tion. 
He was a.princely boy, worthy to be the 
heir of Belmont Abbey, and the change in hia 
fortune came home strongly to his friend. 
Like Haydé, Captain Carlyle jadgsd Habert 
Leigh most unlikely to marry again, and 
unless he. did .20,;a8-aH-his property was 
strictly entailed, wealth and honours must all 
pass some day to Adrian’s child. 
Jack was noé strikingly like either of his 
parents. He was amatéractive child, but his 
was not an uncommon style of beauty ; tall for 
his age, and slightly made; his wkinvery fair, 
bat paler than that’of Enplish- children ; 
golden” hair‘in’long curls his mother reftsed 
to, have’ cat; blue eyes’ with’. long~ dark 
lashes. 
Sach was his description; andit would have 
applied ‘to.many another child; but Jack. had 
pretty endearing ways peculiarly his’own, and 
a3 he clambered onto Carlyie’s. knee, the:Cap- 
‘tain felt glad’ of the bright fature-whicir lay 
‘before’ his litttefriend.’ 
‘« How are the braites; Jack?” 
Ohly a week before the littts lad had’ fallén 
off his rocking horse, and come-considersbly 
into the wars. Ih fact, fora féwmaments he 
was stunmed by the heavy fall; but-a child's 
woes'are short, and he laughed now at thie récol- 
‘lection. 

“ They are quite-well.”’ 

‘“Hé has got over ths affair wordérfally,” 
said Adriaw, cheerfiilly; ‘‘ but* he” will “bear 
‘the marks of if till hie dying day.” 

Carlyle looked a. 

‘Bo bad.as that? ”’ 

“We have been’ affaid-to. tel Kis: mother 
the extent of the damsges;”” said Adrian; push- 
ing up the boy’s sleeve, and~diacovering an 
ugly crooked mark~just-above’the eltiow: It 
was a disfiguring soar, and: looked ay though 
it might have been the. work of blant scissors 
ora crookéd pin rather than a fall’. 

“‘ None of.us feel equal to this task of telling 
my wifs,” wentonthe father, lightly; “To 
her Dr. Baily: only adinitted it: wonld be a 
long while before if went away, so-I am Hoping 


you think’ a’ womum like. Lady Marguerite | by the time she diecovers its permanent nature 


she may take comfdrt* from its being: if-a 





that her very servants mizht dare to say she 


place so easily hidden. If he had beens young 





one 


oortat 
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lady now, it might‘have been awkward buta 
boy vever*wears short sleeves.” 

“It’s rather & pity, thongh,’” said Carlyle, 
absently, “he had'a pretty littlearmi” 

He was thinking that if the boy’s mother 
offended any of thenative' servants (and Haydé 
was not afavourite in her household, much to 
the surpriee of her‘admirers), and in revenge 
they tried .to-steal the child, she*might live to 
be gratefal to ‘that agly crooked scar, 

Hugh knew something: of suth scars, and~ 
after he*had*exzamited Jack's ‘arm he knew 
Dr. Baily’ was right? 

The mark might grow much faintér—wonld, 
probably? in tims'to conte, look only like some 
white’ seam® atrova’ the’ flésh; but there it 
would remain-solong’as the boy°lived. 

Carlyle’s errand’ this’ morning was to 
arrange’ an excursion he-and Adrian. were 
planning.’ 

Haydé, faulty: as“she was; never resented 
her’ husband’s*taking an occossional holidiy 
without ‘her; and when’ she joined them pre- 
sently, and found the discussion still going on, 
ehe said at once she should be all right-even 
if they were gone a week. 

Major Wiltiams was to be of the party, 
and his'wife had insisted on her and‘ Jack 
being! gobste'at’ their’ house’ when the gentle- 
men‘ were abgent, — 

Carlylé almost reproached himself that ‘he 
could not like’ her better when he saw how 
willing Haydéwas for her husband “to-take 
his pleasure withott het’ 

“Til take’ good cate ‘of ‘hint, Mrs.’ Leigh, 
I really think he needs a ohange after these 
bad tidings from England?” 

‘* T am sure hedoes |” 

And so they parted. 

Things’ turned ont® quite differently: from 
what they had been’ planned; and the change 
in them’ brought’ abont* most” fateful conse- 


quences; 

Major Williams didnot jointheexcursion. Ha 
had to draw back atthe last moment, because 
through the iflness of another officer he could 
not obtainleave: He‘ déblared this need make 
no difference to. the other two. - 

Carlyle and Adrian must go without him ; 
they-were such sworn friends they would’ be 
company enough for each other, while, as for’ 
Mrs, Leigh and little Jack, he would not hear 
of his wifé losing their visit. It would be a 
= pleasare to him’ to help her to entertain 
them. 

Good, open-hearted Major Williams! Could 
he only have fdreseenh all that’ was to* conte of 
his not joining’ the party I thidk:he wonld 
have accompanied hiaftiends; even if’ he had 
had to sit up diy and“nipht fors week befors- 
hand to get through*his work; but he never 
dreamed anything serious’ could possibly re- 
sult from the’ change’ of ‘plans. 

“ Goodbyes, Haydé!” 

_Adrian “took” his wife into ‘his arms, and 
‘kissed her, but. did’ not’ immediately’ let her 
go. They had often been parted’before, and 
happily reunited: 

_ Usually, Captain Leigh was the least 
imaginative of mien, bht ‘to-diiy “there seemed * 
& Strange weight upon his mind, a cloud-on 
his spirits, 

Contd it ba the news ‘so: lately, come “from 
England of' that other husband and ‘wifé 
parted so suddenly for all time ? 

Could it possibly’be the recollection of. all ' 
‘his ‘brother ‘had‘lost at ons blow whith made: 
Adrian so-vagusly uneasy, and gave‘ hfm such. 
@ presentiment of iil'that could he onlyhave: 
done so withont exciting comment; and,. 
per , ridicalé; he~would have withdrawn’ 
evemthen at the-eleventh: hour from “thé: ex- 
‘pedition? 

But retreat war inmpossible, unless he chore: 
to confess hia faars/and own he upset—care 
‘talfy-formed” plins for a mere chimerx—ani 
alcost womanly netvonshess. 

In another moment ’Carlyle would arrive to: 
{etch ‘hin Half'amhour- later~ the Major’ 
would appear to escort Haydé and-her child to: 
his ‘bungalow, Their-laggsge amd +He boy's 
nured were alrestly gone: 


‘Take oare of. yourseli!”’ ssid Hayds, 
prettily.‘ Why, Adzian, how grave you look!” 

He pressed her closer to himself. He loved 
her passionately. From. the. moment he.ficst 
saw her, six years before, and lost his heart 
to her, that true, honest heart hadnever wan- 


‘dered from its allegiance: 


‘* Somehow, I don't like leaving.you,” he 
confessed. 

Haydé burst out laughing. 

‘‘ Adrian, Adrian, what will you say next? 


' Why, you have -lefé-me-lots.-of times before. 


One would’*think we had only just. been map- 
ried, and.this was our fitst parting,” 

Cleasly it'was useless to. try, to.explain to 
her the nameless fear that -hung.over him. 
She could not understand. Dearly as beloved 


her, there were moments: when. Adzfan. real: | him 


ised dimly there were depths.in his natare 
her's had never sounded; and what could he 
do but kiss her again, and bid‘ her. take .care 
of herself 7 

“The Williams will see. to. that,” returned 
Haydé, lightly: ‘Adrian, what makes:you so 
strange?” 

“T never felé better in my life. 
glorious day, too, for you to.start.” 

“'T know.”” 

_.“ Haydé, don’’ think me fancifal, but 
I’ can’t hélp thinking of Hubert and his 
wifes. They ioved each other as we do; yet 
they-were parted, and——” 

She-did not: understand hins even yet, but 
she did realise how very dear:she was tohim, 
and his tenderness touched her in spite of 
herself | ° 

‘ Adrian, I'll promise you I'll.never go.out 
driving while you're away, if you like,” 

He. smiled. 

‘A pretty tyrant Williams would think me. 
No, my dear, enjoy yourself and.be happy, 
only, Haydé if anything happens don’t forget 


me.” 

A harried knocking at.the.door. Captain 
Carlyle had come. He shook’ hands warmly 
with Mrs, Leigh, told her they. should: cer- 
tainly be back in a week; another. moment 
and they -had started. 

Adrian’s spirits rose when. once he was 
away from home. It was not.so much the 
separation from Haydé that troubled him.asa 


It isa 


kind of ‘haunting fear evil would come.to her 


in hia absence. 
Now that the rubicon was past and retreat 
impossible, his. spirits swiftly rallied. from 


their temporary depression, and.before he hadi 


been gone many hours: all recollection. of..his 
forebodings had left him: 

At first all went well. The. two enjoyed 
themselves vastly. Sport was excellent, and it 
seemed likely to prove. the: pleasantest of: all 
the maay excursions they had taken together. 
Whether they grew rash and too adventurous, 
or whether it was simply an accident that 
might have befallen the: most prudent sports- 


_nyen; no one ever knew. Bat thé-fifth day 


after they had left the station; when. they 
should’ have been turning homewarda, they 


‘discovered they had lost their way. They wan- 


dered hopelessly for miles. For a. longi time 


they would not confess the truth even.to them. 


‘selves; but night found them forced toe own 





they were lost in an Indian jungle, whose vast 
plains. seemed almost: trackless« int their 
extent. Lost, too, with very little food anda 
scanty supply of ammunition. 

To his life’s end poor Carlyle could:never 


‘leok back upon that time without horror. Jt 


was painfal enough while it was actually.pase- 


_ing.«. Privations and ‘anxiet¥, joined to fatigue 
a, expostire, did: theif work too wéll.on’ 
Adrian, 


Hie‘ succumbed to a sharp. attack cf jungle 
fever, and thé very evening-which should have 


restored him to Haydé and.his-child:found 


him stretched helplessly on the long grass, his 
friend bending over him, and. expsoting every 
moment to be his last. 
‘16 is nearly overd ”’ 
“Nonsense!” geid Carlyle,: 
sharply, because he felt such} grief he féared 
to break down like a woman, “If you can 


speaking }. 





only hold out a little longer help must.come,” 

“ Bat. how?” asked poor Adrian,, feebly, 
‘‘how in.this awfal trackless jungie.can help 
reach us, unless, indeed, the wild beasts arrive 
to end onr sufferinga!"’ 

Hugh groaned. He knew too well the last 
suggestion was not improbable.: 

‘‘Tfyou would only leave mie,’ gasped: poor 
Adrian, with the-generousimpniee of one used 
tokindly. thoughts, ‘‘ You have strength still; 
ride on and.on, in. time yous must’ find: your 
way out .of this maze, You can: save your: 
self.’’ 

“* Never without you.” 

Adrian; from very weakaecs#; ceased to. con- 
teat the: points, A .sheiow: flitted>.across his 
wan face, for a sad recollection! had .come to 


“ And to-night we'were to have: been home ! 
My poor:Haydé, how wiil.stte bearit?”’ 

‘Hark! what was that?” 

In therdistance: cxme' a tramp’ of borses’ 
hoofs:: Ar little party of riders were'surely 
approaching, Oarlylée’s heart gave a throb 
of thankfulness; but:A drian’s eyes were closed. 
Stooping down! Hugh’ could’ not‘ catch’ his 
breath, 


He placed ‘one-hand'to his left side, and felt 
no beat of the brave, noble heart! Had mercy 
really” gone: out’ of Heaverm, and’ Adrian 
perished. jast as» hélp* wes’ at hand? It 
seemed 80/ 

And the help was real and-substantial, The 
horses’ hoofs whose sound had seemed such 
welcdme musieto Captain Carlyle belonged ton 
party’of natives, and one of these chanced to 
bea man whonrH ogt had noe saved from great 
danger. Machhas ‘been written of Indian 

e, but Indian gratiiade is no léss 
fervent, and when, in‘a féw words, the post- 
tion was explained, the chief whom Carlyle 
had recognised told” his companions all he 
owed him, and plana were seon arranged. 

The Indians declared the. spot to be only 
fifty miles’ from the station; bat the path 
was so trackleas the Captain would never 
find‘his way back without a gnide. The old 
chief's son ‘would ‘be proud to ride with-his 
father’s bensfactor, and not leave him until 
he was within easy reach of home. 

And Adrian’? . 

Carlyls gave one look at his. friend's face, 
and‘ kind of choked sob escaped him. 

‘*Too late,” said the chief, sadiy, in. his 
native. tongues, which Hagl well understood. 
“ Too late! but we havea wigwam five miles 
off; I and my comrades will bear the bedy 
there. A native missionary is even now our 
guest,.and he will see that your poor friend 
has Christian: burial. In a few weeks 
Nicoli will be passisg through the station, 
and he will then call and tel! you ali has been 
done,’” 

“T would rather stay with him.”’ 

Bat the Indians assured. him with one 
voice it would'be death. Already: their. prac- 
tised eye could.see. on-him sympteme of “the 
approaching fever. If he lingered’ in the 
jungle it. woutd.be to be buried with his 
friend, 

** You are sure-he.zs dead ?.”’ 

The old chief shook his haad, sorrowfally. 

‘You oan feel for yourself. His heart. has 
ceased. to beat.’’ 

And. Carlyle,. putting. his hand.to poor 
Adrian’s left side felt no movement, not 
the. slightest. flutter; all. was imdeed over. 
He. felt. that for Adrian. he could. do 
nothing)more. Better’ surely, even for his 
friend’s-sake,. be shouldtretarn’to the. statien, 
and. break. the awfdl. tidings. He' knew 
he.could4rast' the chief's promise that poor 
Adrian would:have Christian-burial amid the 
brightmaze of the cruel jungle where: he had 
found his death. ‘ 

“You agree?"’ urged the old man, ‘indeed 
it is best." 

“ And you will see that-—— x 

“We will: seeito all. Nicoli. wiil be. with 
you im perhaps six. weeks, and. shail. give you 
all tidings, My son shall ride with you now, 
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and not leave you until you are within sight 
of the station.” 

And in the end the young Indian did even 
more than this. Seeing ~~ Carlyle was 
in no state to be left alone, he went with him 
straight to the Msjor's house. 

Though it was more than two days since 
the wanderers had been expected, no — 
had as yet been felt on their account. Hug 
had no one to trouble at the delay of his 
return, and Haydé was not the style of 
woman to distress herself needlessly. 

The Major himself sat on the verandah, 
the ladies were within. One look at Carlyle’s 
gaunt, pale face, a few words in tolerable 
English from the chief's son (who had been 
educated at an English settlement) and he 
understood all. 

‘*Poor Leigh!" he murmured, sadly. 
* Who is to tell his wife?” 

But she knew already. The sounds of the 
arrival had drawn her to the verandah in time 
to overhear the terrible story. Now she 
stood motionless, an awful stony stare in her 
glittering black eyes. Carlyle, who had been 
too ill to speak, and had only been able to bow 
his head in mute confirmation of the Indian's 
statement, now turned to the young widow, 
excitement giving him new strength and 
voice. 

‘**I would have brought him back with me 
if I could. Ob, Mrs. Leigh, I would have 
given my life to bring back Adrian!” 

And then there was a sound as of a dull, 
heavy thud, and Hugh Carlyle had fallen 
motionless at Haycés feet. For weeks from 
that memorable evening he hovered between 
life and death. More than once the doctor 
believed that all was over, and he had fallen 
& victim to the same terrible jungle fever 
which had carried off his friend. 


ed 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was September. The summer had been 
an unusually hot one, and even now when, ac- 
cording to the almanack, autumn had begun, 
the sun's rays beat with powerful heat, und 
falling on the rugged stone walls of Belmont 
Abbey seemed to light up the picturesque old 
building with a strange beauty, while in the 
gardens the rich, late flowers bloomed, and 
only the changing tints of the trees spoke of 
approaching winter. 

The Abbey itself was a grand old place, 
dating from early Norman times. It had 
some into the possession of the Leighs at the 
Reformation and descended in unbroken line 
from father to son ever since. 

Sir Hobert was barely thirty when his wife 
died, and village gossips declared he would 
marry again. 


They little knew the man’s simple, loyal | 


nature, and that having given the love of his 
life to Blanche Ross, the idea of a second 


wife was to him net merely distasteful or | 


repugnant, but simply impossible. 

He stood on the terrace steps in the plea- 
santest hour of the twenty-four. Afternoon 
tea was spread on a rustic basket-table, a 
dear old lady, with silver hair and skin fair 
and unwrinkled as a girl’s, sat knitting some- 
thing soft and fleecy; a younger one was 
dispensing coffee. 

Sir Hubert was quite as innocent of worldly 
wisdom as his brother Adrian. Left to him- 
self he would probably never have dreamed 
the local Mrs. Grandy could disapprove of 
Marguerite continuing his sole companion; 
but ro his lawyer, James Cameron 
—the same whom Haydé termed an “old 
fossil’? — was not only a clever man of 
business, but a personal friend of the young 
Baronet, and he contrived that a certain 
Lady Dugdale, a cousin of the Leigh family, 
should take a journey into Yorkshire and 
open Sir Hubert’'s eyes. 

The Baronet’s first impulse was indignation. 

‘Daisy is all that is left of my home. 
How can I be expected to give herup? Be- 
sides, she is as lonely as I am. She has 











money in plenty, but nothing else. We have 
been brother and sister for five years, and 
how can I tell her this abominable idea? I 
really can’t.” 

Then he looked at his cousin and thought 
of the gentle mother whom she much re- 
sembled. Lady Dugdale had a tiny establish- 
ment of her own near London, why should 
she not forsake it and come and preside over 
the Abbey? Slander could say nothing if it 
were understood the dear old lady was Sir 
Habert’s housekeeper and cbAtelaine, and 
Lady. Marguerite simply her guest. He 
hardly knew how he proposed it. 

He had hard work to get his cousin to con- 
sent, for, unlike most widows, Lady Dugdale 
had no love of mansging. It was only by 
assuring her how desolate his home must be 
if she refused that he prevailed on his Cousin 
Eunice to let her bijou villa for twelve 
months, and promise to spend at least that 
time at the Abbey. 

“I wish Adrian would come home.” 

It was Sir Hubert who spoke. He had 
been lost in a reverie of which his brother 
was the hero. Very, very close was the tie 
between the twins, and Sir Hubert had 
missed the soldier keenly even before his 
bereavement, 


Perhaps there was an additional reason for | and 


his thoughts ranning on his brother to-night. 
Adrian was usually an excellent correspond- 
ent, bat of late he had failed strangely. He 
had heard of Lady Blanche’s death, but after 
his first warm letter of sympathy he had let 
three mails pass by without writing. It was 
strange that he should be chary of his letters 
at a time when he must know Hubert needed 
all the cheering he could get, but so it was. 

The terrible calamity which had fallen on 
the Abbey was three months old now, and 
Cousin Eunice had been in Yorkshire more 
than two. 

It was wonderful how she fitted in there. 
She was so gentle and kindly that even 
Marguerite could bear to see her opposite 
Hubert at meals in the chair that had been 
Blanche’s. 

She did much to restore sunshine to the 


** How like a man!” said Oouein Eunice, 
with a smile. “Daisy, perhaps you can tell 
me what he means?” 
bie Not quite, I fear; but I understand 

m.,”’ 

* You are mysterious!” 

“I don’t mean to be,” said Lady Marguerite, 
thoughtfally. ‘‘Mrs. Leigh always disliked 
me intensely, so perhaps I may no: jadge her 
fairly. She was always very sweet and 
caressing in manner ; only——” 

“Only one felt she had claws,’ said Sir 
Hubert, coming to the rescue. ‘‘ Marguerite, 
you express my sentiments exactly. I never 
could find fault with anything Haydé said or 
did. I never found her out in an untruth; 
but yet I always had the conviction she was 
not sincere. I could not trust her!” 

“ Your own brother's wife!’ reproved the 
dear old lady. ‘ Surely that is unkind?” 

‘*Well, I would forgive anything if only 
she would persuade Adrian to come home. 
What is the use of their staying out there. 
when they must come in for the Abbey some 
day or other ?"” 

‘“‘ Hubert!” 

“Well, Cousin Eunice, I am not predicting 
my speedy decease. I only state a fact. 
Whenever I die (and I am but mortal), Haycé 
her husband must reign here. only I 
liked her better, I should suggest their coming 
home at once, and living here with me; but, 
as things are, it would never do,” 

‘‘ Have they any children?’’ . 

** Only one, J They did talk of sending 
him home next year. His first name is 
Anthony, for they called him after my fa:her,. 
who was inordinately proud of his first grand- 
child ; but when the old man died, and there 
was no one to appreciate the compliment, 
Haydé discovered the name was ugly and old- 
fashioned, and that Jack suited the child much. 
better; but I suppose when he comes into the 
title it will be as Sir Anthony. There has 
never been a John before in our family.” 

‘‘ Hark!" cried M: ite, suddenly. “I 
am certain I hear wh Who can possibly 
be coming s0 late?” : 

“Six o’clock!'’ exclaimed her brother-in- 


afflicted house, while the stately dignity she} law, looking at his watch; ‘‘and everyone 
could assume at will, and the prestige which | knows we dine at half-past. I did not think 


attached to her as the widow of a Governor- 


General who had held almost regal court in| go late. 
a distant colony, effectually silenced any 


the most inveterate of callers would disturb us 
ell, I shall make my escape.” 
“ Stay! ” said Marguerite, putting one hand 


neighbours who presumed to question Lady | on his arm as, looking down the avenue, she 


| Marguerite’s position at the Abbey. 
4 wonder Adrian does not come?” said|no caller, Hubert. 
; the old lady in reply to Sir Hubert'’s Jament 


recognised the vehicle approaching, ‘It is 
“¥- Look is is one of the 
flys from the station hotel, and the roof is 


for his absent brother. ‘‘ How a man can like! piled with luggage. Either it is some strange 


to be frizzled up in India I can’t imagine!” 


‘I don’t think he did lke it,’’ said Daisy, 
| thoughtfally. ‘‘I know Sir Anthony used to 
' say he only went because he thought it his| liberty!” said Sir Hubert 


duty.” 


mistake, or the people in the fly have invited 
themselves on @ visit to us.” 

‘I know of no one who would take such a 
, his brow contracted 
with anger, for he had plenty of pride, and 


“And the position is better,” returned | his hospitality, even, would not prevent his 
Habert, quietly. ‘‘ Both Adrian and Haydé¢| resenting such an intrusion. 
are fond of gaiety, and they have a larger} But the fly had stopped, and from it alighted 
income, and are altogether of more ——— a lady very slight and fragile, dressed in 


out there than they could possibly 


' captain's pay at home.” 


on &/ widow's weeds. 


She walked slowly up the terrace stepe, 


“I never met Adrian’s wife,” said Lady | leading a little child. 


Dugdale, kindly. ‘‘She was a beauty, wasn’t 


she?” 
** Yes,” exclaimed Marguerite. 


Sir Hubert, a strange fear at his heart, 
went forward to receive her, when, to his sur- 
prise, she flung herself weeping into his 


“No!” cried Sir Hubert in the same] arms, 


breath. 


“Which am I to believe?’ asked Cousin 


Eanice, 


“Don’t you know me?" she sobbed. 
‘‘ Have I really altered so much as that? But 
you were poor Adrian’s brother, and so you 


‘She was very fascinating,” admitted Sir| surely won't refuse to be kind to his widow 
a ee slowly, almost as though | and little child?” 


he pau 
father was her slave towards the last; but 


to weigh his words; ‘‘and she 
won everyone’s heart if she cared to. ry 


Poor Adrian! Those two words and the 
widow's bonnet told the story. Sir Hubert 
took the boy in his arms, and with Haydé 


don’t think she was beautifal; and I always|at his side, returned to where Lady . 


felt sorry that Adrian met her!” 


‘‘Bat she was a lady, and all that, wasn’t 
Y dai 


Sir Hubert looked uncomfortable. 


‘She could hold her own in the best society. Haydé's face was in 


guerite and his cousin still sat. ‘ 
“ Daisy, it is Adrian’s wife come home in 
sad distress. Haydé, let me introduce you to 
my cousin, Lady Dugdale.” 
ect training. She 


You need never have feared her committing | had imagined the ta aay to be simply a 


7. solecism ; but——”’ 


e stopped abruptly. 


housekee or chaperon, To find her a 
’person of distinction was rather a disagree- 
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able surprise. On the voyage home Mrs. 
Leigh mapped out her future. She was to 
reside at Belmont Abbey as its mistress. She 
meant to tell Hubert it would make Mar- 
guerite’s position so much more comfortable 
if she had a married woman to take her about, 
and lo here was the “ married woman” 
already on the premises and a lady of title to 
boot. It struck Haydé she might find some 
difficulty in dislodging Cousin Eunice; but 
Mrs. Leigh had her private feelings well 
under control, and so was fully equal to the 
emergency. Kiseing Daisy on both cheeks 
she pressed Lady Dugdale’s hand with affeo. 
tionate respect, and pushing back her boy’s 
fair hair, begged the old lady to see how 
strongly he resembled his grandfather, Sir 
Anthony. 

‘Dear Adrian always used to say Jack was 
hia father’s image.” 

Lady Dagdale tried to see the resemblance 
but failed. Beyond that the boy was fair, 
she could trace no likeness to the Leighs. 

‘*He does not take after you at all,” said 
Sir Hubert, kindly. 

‘‘ Oh, no!” and the mother smiled faintly. 
* He was always his father's boy, but I am 
better pleased as it is.” i 

Lady Marguerite took the unexpected 
guests upstairs to rooms hastily prepared for 
them. She was surprised to find that instead 
of an Indian ayah Master Leigh’s nurse was 
a very respectable white girl who seemed 
quite at home in an English house. 

‘* Oh, no, my lady,”’ she said, in answer to 
some question of Marguerite’s ‘I never was 
in India; Mrs Leigh advertised for a nurse, 
and when she saw my references she engaged 
me at once. I only came to her last night.” 

Marguerite started. Her impression was 
(and if Haydé had not said so in so many 
words, she had at least implied it) that the 
little party had only just landed. 

“Mrs, Leigh was in London about a 
week, my lady,” said the nurse, not as though 
wishing to make mischief ; but merely stating 
a fact. “She told me she had to procure 
mourning and other things. The little boy 
looks wonderfally healthy for one brought 
up in India," 

And he did. Little Jack, otherwise 
Anthony John Leigh, looked the picture of 
sturdy, robust health. His rosy cheeks, fresh, 
clear complexion, and fat legs were a credit to 
the land of his adoption. Mary seemed a 
nice girl and disposed to be fond of her little 
charge, 20 Lady Marguerite, deciding he was 
in good hands, left him and went to see if she 
could be of any use to his mother. 

She found Haydé in a bewitching costume 
of crépe and silk quite ready to go down to 
dinner. Daisy's own heart was aching sorely, 

try to disguise it from hereelf as she had 
done all these years; she knew now that 
Adrian Leigh had been the one love of her 
life. His marriage had changed the pas- 
Bionate affection into a different calmer feeling, 
on she heard of his death with a pang of 
itter regret, and as she looked at Haydé the 
thought would come to her that, had ‘she, 
Daisy, been Adrian’s widow she could not 


brother again, and to lose him in such a way 
redoubles one’s grief. Still I am‘thankfal Car- 
lyle was with him to the last. Hugh is a 
friend in a thousand, and if he closed poor 
Adrian's eyes we may know, at least, our lost 
one had every care that human kindness could 
suggest.” 

It will be seen that Haydé had somewhat 
altered the facts in telling her story. 

‘Of course, Captain Carlyle was very 
kind,” she admitted ; ‘‘ poor fellow, he rode at 
breakneck pace to tell me the news; but it 
was too much for him, poor fellow, and almost 
before he had finished speaking he dropped 
senseless at my feet."’ 

“ Sarely Hugh is not dead too!” cried the 
baronet, to whom it seemed some fate pur- 
sued ali those he cared for. ‘ You can’t mean 
that, Haydé!” 

‘* The doctors had given up all hope,” she 
answered, slowly. ‘Major Williams would 
not hear of my waiting, and little Jack was in 
such a terrible state of weakness, I felt it my 
duty to start by the first steamer, in hopes 
the change and sea voyage might do some. 
thing for my poor fatherless child.” 

‘* Then you left poor Carlyle literally hover- 
ing between life and death? "’ 

‘* Ye—es,” admitted Haydé, reluctantly, for 
she felt he was blaming her in his heart. 
** What else could I do? A mother’s first duty 
is to her child.” 

‘* Undoubtedly. By the way, Haydé, why 
did you not telegraph to me? If cnly you had 
cabled poor Adrian's death and your own 
return, I might have had things more comfort- 
able to receive you.” 

‘‘T was too distraught to think of such 
things,” said Haydé, sadly. ‘‘I am but a poor 
creature, Hubert. I could only feel I hated the 
land which had cost me my husband, and 
my first object was to get away from it.” 

‘* Where did you land at, Southampton?" 

“T never went there; we travelled overland 
from Brindisi. I stayed a week in London, 
and then came straight on here.”’ 

“A week in London!” exclaimed Sir 
Hubert, in unfeigned surprise. ‘‘ Whatever 











have decked herself in those tasteful evening 
robes so soon after his death; but Marguerite 
‘Was not even in spirit a fault finder. She 
never showed by word or manner she was 
Burprieed at Haydé's attire, and = gon they | 
went down to dinner, which had been kept 
waiting more than an hour, to the despair of 
the cook, 

Of course there was a + deal to tell | 
and hear. Sir Hubert followed the ladies | 
very quickly to the drawing-room, and then | 
Haydé told her story, told it with many 
sobs and outbursts of passionate grief. i 

“I was always against his going on that ° 
expedition,” she said, tearfully, though cer. ' 
tainly it was not a true assertion, “ but dear 
Adrian was so terribly headstrong.” | 

This blame of the dead man jarred on the 
ee heard it. | 

‘It is very terrible,” said Hubert, sadly. 
“I little thought ee 


I should never see my an effort to be downstairs. As it was, Mar- 


for?” 

‘IT was worn out with illness. For three 
days I never lefé my rocm, then Jack was 
ailing, and I had to find a nurse.” 

‘* You should have written to me.”’ 

“I¢ never entered my head. I was hoping 
each day to be able tostart. Hubert,” and she 
looked at him —_— with ber liquid 
eyes, ‘remember all I have lost, and don’s be 
unkind to me. Adrian was the best and 
kindest husband woman ever had. When he 
was fone, and all thought and decision fell on 
me, I felt just like a rudderless boat. You must 
not blame me if I have acted foolishly. I never 
was a strong-minded woman, and it is so 
strange and hard to have to plan and shift for 
myself, no wonder if I make mistakes.” 

“J am not blaming you, Haydé,.” Sir 
Hubert hastened to assure her, ‘‘ but I think 
Major Williams should, at least, have com- 
municated with me. Nay, Haydé, don’t ory. 
I am not in the least reproaching you, for lam 
sure you must have had a terrible time of 
trouble and anxiety.” 

Mrs. Leigh permitted herself to be put to 
bed by Lady Marguerite and petted by Cousin 
Eunice. When every possible arrangemens had 
been made for her comfort, the two ladies 
paused at the door of the improvised nursery 
to inquire for their younger guest. 

‘* He’s asleep, my lady,” said Mary, simply. 
‘‘ His mamma told me he was eadly delicate ; 
butI think, poor lady, her troubles must have 
made her over anxious, for I've had a deal to 
do with children, and I never saw one look 
stronger or healthier.” 

Lord Dugdale thought the same. He wasa 
pretty boy, and it was no wonder that a 
widowed mother should be anxious about him, 
but he looked the picture of health. 

Mrs. Leigh breakfasted in her own rcom 


the next morning. Perhaps had she known | ber 


the Indian mail was due she would have made 


guerite and her brother-in-law were alone 
when the letters were brought in. 

** Ove Indian letter for Haydé, and three— 
no, four—for you. Hubert, they are all ia 
the same handwriting, what can it mean?"’ 

The Baronet opened the one with the latest 
post-mark, and understood Major Williams 
wrote to say he had but just discovered, through 
the mistake of a servant, the letters destined 
for the three preceding mails had never been 

sted. 

He sent them precisely as they had been 
discovered after the man's dismissal, and 
could only trust Sir Hubert would accept 
this expression of his deep regret for his own 
seeming want of courtesy. 

Doubtless, Mrs. Leigh had reached the 
Abbey some days since. To her the Major 
and his wife sent their warmest regards. 
They feared anxious days were in store for 
her, as the regimental-surgeon had given little 
hope of her boy’s reaching manhood. : 

A slight sunstroke, caught just before his 
father's death, seemed to have undermined 
his constitution. 

In conclusion, the Major mentioned—as the 
only good news he could offer—that Captain 
Carlyle was still alive, and though ina most 
precarious state, they hoped the worst danger 
was now over. 

Sir Hubert read the other letters aloud to 
Marguerite in rotation. They told him little 
he did not know before. 

Major Williams had taken the charge of 

r Adrian’saffsirs on himself. He thought 

rs. Leigh had borne the blow better than be 
had dared to hope; but his worst fears were 
aroused for the child. 

Jack had been a singularly precocious boy, 
and devoted to his father. Constant fretting 
for him had increased the mischief begun by 
the sunstroke, and the Major's sole reason for 
urging Mrs, Leigh to hasten to England was 
that the boy might have the best medical 
advice. 

“Poor woman,” sighed Sir Hubert, ‘no 
wonder she is anxious. I am afraid more 
trouble is in store for her, From this account 
Ishould say even if the boy lived, his intel- 
lect would be affected. Did he strike you as 
deficient, Daisy ?"’ 

Lady Marguerite shook her head. 

‘* Hubert, he looks the picture of health. 
If you can bear it (it was so short a time since 
the Baronet’s own little children had frolicked 
round him that she feared the sight of his little 
nephew might arouse painful thoughts), I 
wish you would let me send for him?” 

“Why ?” ashe rang and gave the order. 
‘I can't help thinking,’ explained Daisy, 
“it would be less painful for Haydé After 
the Major’s letters we can't help expecting to 
see him a little strange, and if she saw we 
noticed it it must hurt her.” 

Mary and her charge soon appeared. Jack 
clambered into Marguerite’s lap, and played 
with her watch. chain. ‘ 

“T like you!” he whispered, confidentially, 
to her, “‘ you’re not like mamma!” 

This was perplexing, until Marguerite recol- 
lected Haydé in her anxiety for his health 
might have had to seem stern. 

* Do you like England, Jack ?”’ 

Jack stared, 

** Don’t know !” y 

‘* Was it very nice on the big ship?” 

Jack stared again. 

‘I gota ship of my own,”’ he volunteered 
at last. ‘* She fought it me. Shesaid I was 
on one just like it when I was small." ‘ 
‘He must have forgotten!" said Sir 
Hubert. 

“ Please, sir,” put in the nurse, “ Mrs. 
Leigh says he forgets everything. He can’t 
speak a word of Indian now.” 

“« Hindustani,” corrected Rosamond. “It 
is strange, he does not look dull.”’ 

“He's as bright asa button, my lady, for 
all you tell him now, only he car’t remem- 


The following week two London physicians 
of eminence for the treatment of brain dis- 
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eases.came to the Abbey:at-Sir Hubert’s sum-, 
mons. 

Haydé had wished the eonsultationdeferred. 
She was sure, she eaid,.a month of country 
air would bring back;her boy's old inielli- 
gence ; but her brother-in-law.was firm. 

dack must one day, be the heir.of Belmont 
Abbey, and. his health was of importance, 50 
the two specialists arriyed,,and Mrs. Leigh 
told her story. 

It was merely a repetition cof Major 
William's letter. Jack.bad never ailed any- 
thing from -his birth gntil the eunetroke and 
the fretting for hisfather. - Since that he.had 
beeome a3 they saw him.now. From a bright, 
intelligent child, his memory had failed, until 
his whole Indian life had faded from his 
mind, and he did not even recognise hia 
father’s pictare. 

The doctors looked puzzled. They listened 
to Mrs. Leigh attentively. They asked a few 
questions, but they did not commit :them- 
selves to an opinion beyond. saying that the 
boy’s bodily health was «ll that .conld be 
desired. 

Mrs. Leigh had left #he-rcom leading her 
little boy, and Sir, Hubert, who, kad noticed 
the physician's -xeserve,.taxned:to them ap- 
pealingly assoon as the door bad clesed, on 
their patient and his mother, 

‘He is the heir of:our:house,,Dr. Considine, 
I think I would rather see him dead: than 
know that he must grow up.an idiot.” 

‘‘¥ou need not'fear shat,” returned Dr. 
Considine, firmly. ‘'I tell you frankly, L see 
nothing whatever amides with the child. | Were 
it my ‘habit to recommend children for life 
insurance (a detestabie practice I always 
discourage) L.can, tell you I would certify that 
boy has as ‘sound’ a.life.as canld be passed.” 

‘The younger :man:had -hardly spoken all 
this time, but with keen sorntiny had been 
watching all that went on. He now turned 
to Marguerite witha question. 

“Can you tell me by what steamer Mra, 
Leigh left India? I amaware she made the 
last.part of the journey overland ; :-bué you 
may have ‘heard by what veseel.she em- 
barked ?’’ 

“Phe Ocean Queen.” 

Dr. Considine looked up. 

‘‘ What has the-sbip.to do with it, Leslie?" 

“ Agreat deal. Weshave)therstatement of 
the regimental dootor and Major Williams as 
to the boy’s feeble condition »when we left 
India. We see him »now in strong: bodily 
health. This wonderfal .amesdment .muset 
have come :about>gsadually on othe voyage. 
Now, as each: gteamer :earsies & eurgeon, wa 
have only :to canstlt, the doctor,of the Ocean 
Queen to learn how! phe: marvellans change in 
our patient's state was effected.” 

Sir ‘Hubert didnot like. the: yonng: man’s 
tone, although he cauld mot have : told ‘the 
reason for his.aversion. 

“Ido net in theleast eare how: the change 
was effected,” he said, coldly. ‘'All.I desire 


to know is whether «my mephew is. likely’ 
to grow up touwmanhcod with animpadred’ 


brains ?’’ 

It was Dr. Considine who apawered hoth 
questions, The younger «physician .did not 
speak again ‘throughout the interview, but 


as the two friends drove off to the:stationthis 


colleague remarked,— 

“A curious ,casa.that. Tillmow I bad-al- 
ways thought regimental idocters wconld',be 
believed in.’’ 

“ Bo they can.” 

‘‘Well! Anything more false than, the 
— of that child’s symptoms I :never 
res: ad 
Leslie smiled, 

“« What’s that for ?’’ 

“T'm not going-todell you.”’ 

*“ Yon’d -better.” The .two were staunch 
friends and firmallies. “sWhat’s come to 
you this morning, Leslie? I mever saw you 


#0 rude to anyone as you were to\tbat poor’ 


little widow.” 
** Poor little impostor -rather |” 
“ Why! Good:gracious !'’ asa euddendight 


broke on-him. ‘Surely you don’t.think ghe’s 
an: adventaress who's -p phorself -off on 
Sir: Hubert as his brother’s widow.? ” 

“She's Mrs, Leigh righi,.emough, and I 
don’t, doubt -ber, being the mather.of the.child 
who, had the sunatroke ; and I balieve.all the 
regimental doctor said about that boy. I 
accept the Major’s verdict that ho: was.as, one 
dying when they carried him.on .board .the 
Ocean Queen. The tale’strpe enough np to 
that point.” 

“Well,” 

“It isn’t well. There's fonl play some- 
where. J rather fancy,a heavy fzand has keen 
played on that blunt, outapoken-baronet, .and 
he’s aideal too hononrable himself ever to find 
it.qut. Depend upen, it, Considine, the child 
he. speaks of so proudly.as ‘my ,mephew’ has 
not one drop of his blood in his veins |!” 

‘* Goodness! Who,ie.he, then?” 

‘‘ Some orphan or -foundling -.whem .that 
pretty widow has bought to represent :the 
little son who died on the voyage home! ” 

Dr. Considine,gasped. 

‘And you believe that? ’’ 

“ Ido.” 

‘| Bat only think, Leslie, is weuld:be penal 
servitude. It is inosedible that a. woman in 
Mrz. Leigh's position would do syoh a 
thing.”’ 

“Notatall. She has,nothing of her own 
except the scanty pension due to.a captains 
widow. It’s easy;to see she ig no great favourite 
with her husband’sfamily. ‘Well, just think; 
aa the mother of Sir Hubert’s heir, her position 
is assured ; asa childless.widow, sheis a meye 
nobody.’* 

Dr. Considine .was quite convinced, as his 
next question proved. 

“ Qught we not to.warn'Sir Hobert?” 

“ Andvbe insulted for our pains? Whatpnn- 
ishment .weuld » -man like :that thiak 
enough for anyone who.dared tosuspectone of 
.his-womenkind? No ; madam.wiil.succeed in 
her scheme forme. In faci, I seo anly two 
chances of her being unmasked.”’ 

‘And they, are?"’ 

‘*Bome one who knew ;the obild (she real 
Jack Leigh, of course, I mean) in India well 
enough to detect any extraordinary abange in 
pins unas return to England and.expose the 

raud.” 

The elder, man. shook his, head. 

‘‘ Ghildren alter-too much for that.” 

“Bat there are birth marks and other 
things.that never change. Now, the boy we 
a4aw to-day has hair that no persuasions would 
induce to curl. Some ene might suddenly 
deolare Jack Leighhad wayy.hair. ‘Thereare 
£0 (many weak points.in the widow's story 
dhat.if suspicion were once aroused ake mast 
be found:oat. She would mever, have :auc- 

ceeded, 80 far but that, shehas;been dealing 
with people too ultra honourable themselves to 
think evil of her.” 

“* Well, don't, think .Mas. _Leighneead fear 
‘hbo firat of your wo chanees:much ; now, what 
is the other?” 

“She must. have had a confederate!” 

“ Sheds far toocleyer.”’ 

‘* Clever or not, she,couldmot hide the fact 
of her own boy’s death. -Heymnet hhave;died 
somewhere and had ai docter's certificate, besides 

‘a funergl. Nogy,all this,would involve, several 
persona knowing of the;death. The 
the | present (Muster Jack.is an: impoator,. ahe 
monatshave got him somehow. He could hardly 
have dropped:from tke clonds. ,Natural sffec- 
tion for the’ boy, or.a.greedy desire fer hush 
money will surely make. the people, the; ohild 
origi belonged to seek ous, Mrs. Leigh.” 

“ Phen you think we-ean-do nothing? ” 

*‘ Nothing at present.” 

“TI seems conniving at,the deception.” 

‘| Sie Hubert is rich enough to, bring up ‘fifty 
cogbene without -fcelivg it. 
only a question.of free qaariera.to the young 
urchin. I own if it comes.to.the child succeed- 
ing to Belmont, Abbey:and.tbe barqnetcy, we 
might feel bonnd;io epesk.” 

‘+ And: meanwhile ? ”’ 





At present itis | land 


Queen. I.,know him tclerably well,.and I'm 
jsure.be won’t refuse me,sny information in hia 
‘power. Theghip's at Southampton,now, se I 
shaliget an.answer,pratty, goon.” ’ 

He got it in.three days, and it was precisely 
wha ted. After promising the secrecy 
requested by ‘Dr. Leslie, .and..expreassing the 
pleagnre it,gave the writer to.be able.to oblige 
nine. the ship's surgeon, went straight)to the 


int. 

ar Of course I remember ,Mrs, Leigh’s; little 
boy, @ beautiful child with bine eyea and carl- 
ing flaxen hair. I attended him constantly 
till. they leit the ship to. make the reat ofthe 
journey overland. The,poor mother’scue fear 
was that he would wot;hoid.cut until be 
resehed Brindisi. Ske had an.almoat morbid 
dread of his dying at sea, and being buried, ia 
the.deep. Happily for-ber.he rallied, andmac 
a little better when I parted from them; but 
. name dreamed he.wouid live to reach Eng- 
an a 

“ Hom,” muttered Dr. beslie,,asshe Joched 
this letter into.one.of the: private .drawans of 
his writing-table. ‘‘ I rather fancy Sir dimbert 
Leigh would not.have ,heen quite +s0 cayglier 
to me bad he. known the true character of bis 
beautiful sister-in-law !”’ 


ae 


CHAPTER Kil. 


For weeks Hagh Carlyle;hovered. between 
life and death. Then came, a;day when -he 
was pronounced ont_of, danger, and goon giter 
that he was allowed to. be move toa sofa, and 
hear all that, happened dauripg .bis long -ill- 


ness. 

He sighed when they .told, kim of Jack's 
failing health,and the unatroke which bad 
been.caught only-the day after, the ;Jittle- fel- 


bad |low cameo the .Major's: honse. , A,childless 


man, with no near ties of his own, Carlyle’s 
warmest affections had -wound themgeives 
round Adrian’s little lad. Evendhe fact.that 
he had never been;able to like ortrust Haydcé- 
could not change his love for the konny boy. 

‘+ Poorchild !”’ he: said, slowly, ‘and yeti I 
den’t.know that I oughé to pity, him. He 
would have a sorry life of it -withous his 
father.” 

‘« His mother is.devoted torhim !” 

“Ie she ?” 

“ Why, of course she is. Her. only ‘child, 
andshe.a widow. It could not;be ethergize.” 

‘‘That may make « difference,” admitted 
Hugh, “‘ she would,be,nobody bat for. the bay, 
and the.thought.of, that may.mpke her iencer- 
with him.” 

*‘ Captain Carlyle, you are crnelly bard,on 
Haydé. You: always were.” we 

“+ Perhaps—— You ece,,Mrs. Willigma, I 
loved her husband. Adrianswas,agch, a noble 
fellow, and.she,;was never worthy of him.” 

Atthis point Major Williams interrnpied 
the, téte, a-téte. between, his. wife.and theyinvahid. 
One lopk.at’ his facetold Katy he had, brought 
good news. 

“ What is it, Tom?" , shesdemanded,.coax- 
ingly. ‘“Nowdon'tyteage.me. I: can tell jast 
by ~ es at you something «nice has bap- 


“1 have brought you. visitor, that’sall, 
Katy ! Another.inyalid,ao you. will get quite 


m, granted: experienced.in nursing.” 


“I ghall,be .jealons,”’ gaid Carlyle, ,plea- 
santly. ‘* Won't youtell us. the wame of Mrs. 
Williams’ new patient?” . 

Tom Williams looked a little anxionsly.at 
the inyalid. y => 

* Howare you feeling this afternoon, Car- 
lyle, fitfor a-ahock?” — 

“ I don'tshink,any thing gan .be much. of;a 
shock for me, unlezs,” the poor dellow's, voice 
shook, it ia bad mews, from frienda,insiing- 


“It is nothing.about England. Do youre: 
member when you parted Leigh 2?” 

** Rather 1” 

“Didn't those Indians promise,thas; some 
migsionary .of their's should, bring .you an 





“IT shallbwrite to: the :destor: of she: Ocean 


secouns of. bia fpneral.” 
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*! Yes—— Haas he really;come? ” 

“ Hebasceme! . Katy (to his..wife), don't 
look so disconsolate. I assure you I have; uo 
idea.of inflicting a native preacher on you as & 
guest, knowing your aversion to sermons ofall 


‘‘ T should like,to see him," said Carlyle. 

*' Softly! Allingood time. He can’é tell 
youanything about thefuneral,, Hugh ; bat he 
has brought you a present, 

Carlyle smiled half sadly. 

‘‘[ have so many presentsfrom the-natives, 
Major, really I shallneed a -musenm. soon to 
stow them away in.” 

“"Phis is hardly a subject for a museum,” 
objected the Major. ‘“Itiaglive !” 

“Ont” 

“A kind of two-legged phenomenon—the 

her has-departed;and left it on our hands, 
and if you feel equal-to:the shock I'll fetch it 
in here.”’ 

“Do, said Carlyle, quietly. “I expect it's 
only.some kind of harmless enake.”’ 

“He calls you a snake,” said the Major, 
laughing, a minute later, to a tall, gaunt figure 
whom he led up to Carlyle's sofa; ‘\bat you 
mustn't blame him, it. was all.my fanli. I 
never could ‘ break newa ' properly.”’ 

“‘ Adrian!” 

“Hugh!” 

That,waa all. 

The two friends clasped hands indhankfal- 
ness too deep for words; and Katy. Williams 
glided noiselessly icom the-room, to fall crying 
into ber husband’s;arms jast outside, where 
he.stood watching for her. 

**Tom !” 

“My dear child !; there’s nothing:to ery for, 
unjeas you really feeksorry L«igh’s:alive.’’ 

‘“But I can’t understand it !”’ 

“It's very simple.” 

* Didn't he die?” 

‘* I. euppore not.” 

‘Tom, do ba nice!” 

‘You strange young woman! I'm trying 
to be.” 

“Then tell me all about it.” 

“He grew graye at once. 

‘Poor Adrian was not really dead when 
Carlyle loft him, but in a kind of stupor. It 
seems these Indians owed Carlyle some debt 
of gratitude ; and so, for his sake, they nursed 
Leigh night,and day. They. never troubled.to 
send us word he still lived; their idea-being, 
unless he recovered, he- might punish them, 
thinking it was their fanlt.if he died in their 
care. Well, Katy, you-know what a hard 
fight Carlyle had before he struggled back to 
life. I rather fancy Adrian Leigh has bad an 
even harder one. Bat here he is; and, 
beyond that he's.as shin as a skeleton, he 
really looks very.rmach like himself.” 

But Katy eobbed-on. 

‘Are you sorry.he's.alive?” asked .the 
Major with pretended gravity.” 

“om ! ” 

‘Then why do you ery?” 

“‘ L-don't:know." 

‘* A-women’s reason ?” 

“ae Tom ! ” 

“* Well?” 

** Don’é tell him about-his wife.” 

Katy, what do you take me for? Little 
gitl, do you really enspect me of a desire to 
walk up to poor Leigh, and say, ‘We were 
awfally glad to get tid of your wife! ‘Before 
she ‘had been with us twenty-four*hours we 
knew we hid ‘been mistaken in her. “Her 
neglect caused your thild to have a eunstroke, 
In short, she showed herself so utterly un- 
feeling and selfish, that it was a great relief to 
us when we saw her on board the Ocean Queen?’ 
Now, Katy, every word of that’s true; butyou 
hardly suspect me of meaning to tell 
Adrian?" 

“No,” and Katy kiesed him fondly. ‘ You 
are not quite bad enough for that; but, 
Tom, you_have not the least.bit of tact.” 

“* Newer mind ; yon: have.enough for bothof 


us. If Leigh asks any qnestions, Katy, I 
‘shall tell him Mrs. Haydé got anxious about 
‘the, child,,and hurried. home to England on his 
gocount.” 

And this: was what -the Major did tell 
Captain Leigh as seon as-they met again. 

“On Jack's. account !”’ exclaimed iAdrian, 
in surprise. ‘“ Why, ‘the little beggar never 
,silediany thing in his:life!” 

‘* He had a sunstroke, and the doctor advised 
a change to England,” said Katy. ‘Captain 
Leigh, Tom says you are to have a year’s sick 
leave, so you need not regret Haydé having 
Started for England. ‘You will soon be well 
enough to follow her. Yonuwill find Jack and 
his mother safe.at Belmont Abbey ; and only 
think what a joyous surprise your comivg will 
be to them.” 

‘Katy, how can you!’ expostulated the 
‘Major as soon as he got his wife to himeelf. 
‘* You know it was the doctor's belief that poor 
child would never live even to reach Eng- 
land,” 

‘‘ But Haydé cabled from Brindisi Jack was 
much better. That cablegram is Captain 
‘Lheigh’s. best comfort. .He sitszand, gazes, at it, 
‘for hours.” 

“ And yet be won't Jet-mo.send: word»to his 
wife.of his safety.” 

‘* He thinksshe :would rather take -her. by 
surprise | *’ 

‘+ Surprises are not always agreeabie.”’ 

* Tom!” 

“Now, Katy, den’t get indignant. That 
poor felicw yonder is just wrapped up in*his 
Haydé. Depend upon it, he pictures her a 
monument of woe, orying ‘her eyes out fcr 
him, whereas, most ‘likely, she’s flirting des. 
perately~with: the most eligible man in the 
county. For Adrian’s sake—not her’s, mind— 
I-should like to-send her a warning he-waa 
coming. I believe if he finds out suddealy 
how mistaken*he bas been in her all these 
years it will_break his heart:"” 

‘Tom! You are nearly as ‘hard:on that 
» poor little Haydé asa even Captain Garlyle, 
It’s unkind of you!”’ 

“ Perhaps!” 

“TI am certain Haydé was fond of her 
husband.” 

‘But are you certain she is the sor} of 
woman to be discovered weeping for him 
when he has been «dead for months? 
Remernber, Katy,-<if he findssher:a gay, flirt- 
ing widow, -will -be: an awful <blow ‘to him. 
I hed far rather. break: my opromise to chim 
and send.a wire:to putiher on her guard.” 

Mrs. Williams reflected a little. 

“You can warn Haydé,” she seid at last, 
‘“‘and yet keep your promise. You know 
Captain Osrlyle is going home jin the same 
, steamer as Adrian, They are sure to travel 
straight to’ Belmont Abbsy together. “Write 
, by this mail to’Six Habert that his ald friend 
starts in a week,-and hopes to-visit” Yorkshire 
to‘inqnire into the welfare of. Haydé and ‘her 
child, as he is Jack’s guardian. You, know 
Hayéé never liked Captain Carlyle, and, 
depend upon it, if she knows de is coming, 
she will be on her guard, though I still 
believe, Tom, you wrong her.” 

*t Perhaps I do,” admitted the Major, but 
he wrote hie letter to Yorkshire, with such an 
éffectual result that when Hugh reached 
Southampton he found an urgent invitation 
to go at once to Belmont Abbey and become 
Sir Hubert’s guest. 

“They -haye no suspicion,’’ said. Adrian, 
when he had read the note-his friend handed 
him. ‘And see, my brother says Jack is 
perfectly wellagsin. Whata happy time:we 
shall all have at the dear old Abbey, and ,how 
thankful I onght to be Iam spared to gee my 
loved ones again.” 

Poor fellow! Hemeant every word che said. 
Little he guessed that two days later che 
would regret, with bitter pain, he was not 
sleeping safe from sin and suffering, beneath 








the lovg.grass of the Indian jungle. 








CHAPTER IY., AND LAST. 


MaseAvnun Lautan made herself very much 
at -home-at ‘Belmont. .Abbey. As mother of 
its heir that surely was excusable,. yet ‘there 
were some of the old-eervante:who ventured to 
consider that as she owas almost entirely 
dependent on fir Hubert's. bounty, she need 
not: have given:herself:such airs, and tried to 


| patronise their favourite, Lady Marguerite, 


whom everyone knew wasan Warl’s daughter 
and an heiress: to boat. 

Lady Dugdale and Marguerite hardly 
found .their -home the happier for Haycd's 
presence. In spite of Sir Hubert’s former 
dislike to her, she had managed somehow ito. 


| getchim. into: her toils. The baronet. always 


apoke;of his sister-in-law in terms of the 


deepest-sympathy. He was:won't to way she. 


must have an unselfish nature to be so bright 
and checefal-aféer so mnoh enffering, &c,,1c&e. 

“ Batiit'sany belief, Daisy, my dear,'’ eaid: 
gentle Cousin Hunice one :morning when 
Haycé: bad qaietly.ignored her authority in 
somerdomestic matters, and:acted as ‘though: 
she and no one else was the Abbey's mistress, 
‘Sit's my xbélief Mrs. Adrian could tarn’ the 
most: sensible man-round her finger, and co 
we'll not be over hard on yourtbrother for his 
folly ; ‘but just -take.as much pleasure: as we 
can in spite of the charming widow.” 

Margnerite’s eyes:filled with tears. 

‘“T don’t wantrpleasure, Cousin Eaniee :. 
but for years I have locked on this house. as 
my: home,:snd it dors seem hard tobe made 
tofeel Ishaveno right here.” 

“Highty tighty!” said the old lady, 
gmiling. ‘* Don’t talk like that. We'll.soon 
bring Hubert to his senses. There's a:niece 
of ming in the Isle of Wight writes»she’s just 
longing for a sight cf.me. “You and I-will gc 
and: spend a month :with her, Daisy, and 
perbaps when your brother is left to depend 
on Madame Haydé forsall: hie comfort, and 
society: he'll feekthe difference.” 

“'Lehould liketo go of all things, bat——”’ 

* Batwhat ?” 

“Tam not invited for oneshing.”’ 

‘Yes, you are. Jxinvite yourow. What's 
the other:objection ?”’ 

‘#1 don’t like Jeaving Jaqk.”’ 

OouginE anicexeheok her bead. 

‘‘Considering his mother psys no: more 
attention to him than if-he were a atone, I'm 
not: surprieed ; and I daresay ‘the chiid-will 
miss you, Margaret, but he:won't»benoptected. 
His nurse is a conscientious, faithial servant, 
and ‘Mrs. Adrian wonld not iet*him come to 
any serious harm, for she is quite woman of 
the=world enough to know ali ‘ber claim: on 
Habert's generosity. comes from that baby.” 

**T don’t think she loves him.” 

And .then’ Marguerite :blushed with annoy- 
ance that she should: have spoken thethought 
aloud, for it was the first time she hid ever 
brenthed:a word against Adrian’s-widow. 

“I don't‘think she loves anyone,” agreed 
Cousin Eunice. ‘ Well, Daisy, I shall.speak 
to‘Hubert about our-trip to Ventnor to-day.”’ 

And when Major: Williams’ Jetter arrived 
teHing of ‘Hugh Osarlyle's return to England 
all Merguerite’s chesitation was removed. 
Long ago she'had:suspected thxt he cared for 
her, aridseha knaw that his was not aheartto 
change. Better far, that they should not 
meet. So: Daisy: allowed Cousin Eunice to 
settle their journey to Ventnor, and they left 
Bsimont Abbey the very week the Indian 
traveller was expected, 

Mes. ‘Adrian thad a fit of bysterios when 
shecheard Hagh Carlyle waa really coming. 
When she xecovered she declared that itvwas 
most heartless antl ineonsiderate of him. 


‘He must«garely know the:very tight of 


him isenough to make:me wretched.” 

“But, Haydé,’’: remonstrated ‘Sir Hubert, 
‘ssurely you ‘would like to hear of poor 
Adrian's last hours’? * 

‘‘No, I-shouldn’é. I think ‘that sort of 
feéling is nothing but morbid curiosity.” 

Sir: Hubert had enjoyed Haydé's cole society 
for two whole days, and ‘the resnlt was’ pre-- 
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cisely what Cousin Eunice had ioted. 
Her pretty fascinations had lost their power. 
He was honestly weary of her, and her pre- 
gent heartless remarks quite finished his 
disillusion. 

‘Besides, he must come here,” pursued Sir 
Hubert. “He is your boy’s guardian. I 
wonder whether Jack will remember him? 
After all, it is only a very few weeks since 
the child used to see him every day.” 

The mother shook her head. ‘ 

‘Jack recollects nothing about India. His 
memory is a perfect blank.” 

** Bat he is improving. I never saw a finer 
little fellow, and Marguerite says he is 
wonderfally intelligent for his age.” 

‘* Marguerite knows nothingabout children!" 
gaid Haydé, rather snappishly. ‘Ah! if you 
— only seen him as he was,’’ and she began 

0 cry. 

‘“*My dear girl,” said Sir Hubert, kindly, 
for he really pitied her much as she tried 
his patience, “he will soon pick up again. 
Perhaps his brain was too precocious before, 
for, really, I think he is very forward now for 
five years old.” 

“Captain Carlyle always hated me! ”’ said 
Haydé, still sobbing. “He is sure to say I 
have neglected Jack.” 

“Nonsense! He had better not say so to 
me.” 

By some mistake the visitor had not an- 
nounced the hoar of his arrival, so no car- 
riage could be sent to meet him. 

Sir Hubert and Haydé were sitting in the 
‘library in anxious expectation when the sound 
of wheels was heard, and in another minute 
the butler, with joyous face, ushered into 
their presence two gentlemen instead of one. 

“ Haydé ! wife !"’ 

She was in her husband's arms. The man 
who had loved her with almost idolatrous 
worship was given back to her as though from 
the grave, and yet she did not faint from 
emotion, or show any trace of joy. Instead, 
she just leant her little head upon his shoulder 
and broke into a passion of voiceless sobs. 

“ Haydé |! Look up, my darling! It is no 
dream. I have really come back!" 

‘‘ And very well he looks for a resuscitated 
man,” put in Carlyle. ‘‘Come, Mrs. Leigh, I 
assure you Adrian will soon be in perfect 
kealth.’’ 

Bat Haydé sobbed on. 

** Aren’t you glad to see me?” asked Adrian, 
troubled at her silence. 

“Glad? Of course lam! Delighted; but 
a. Ae how could you stay away from 
me ” 

‘* I couldn’t help it, dear! For weeks I hovered 
between life and death. My recovery is al- 
— a —— a NPSs - 

** You would like to see the 2?” suggest 
Sir Hubert, heartily. ‘‘ Haydé shall I ring for 


dack !” 

‘““No!” Mrs, Adrian had recovered her 
composure as though by magic. ‘Not yet, I 
muat prepare his father first.” 

‘*Don’t be fidgety, Adrian!” said his 
brother, kindly. ‘Of course, I am willing to 
believe my nephew was a prodigy before his 
illness ; but I assure you he is a bey 2 promis- 
ing little boy now. His mother is always 
lamenting his ‘ falling off,’ but I declare he 
looks very snbstantial now.” 

‘* He was never stont,” returned Adrian, 
lightly, ‘‘a pretty little fellow, but not a 
prodigy. Huaydé, les me see him. You can- 
not think, wife, that any change illness may 
have made in him would destroy my love. I 
wonder if he willknow me. I have not been 
80 wery long away from him after all.” 

* He knows no one,” breathed Haydé, pas. 
sionately. ‘‘ His memory is a perfect blank, 
and yet they will not believe he is altered.” 

Adrian's face grew white as stone. 

‘For pity sake speak plainly, Habert. 
Don't try to conceal it from me. Tell me the 
truth ina word. Js my boy anidiot?’’ 

‘* Moat certainly not,” was Sir Hubert's 
emphatic answer, spoken so firmly and readily, 
80 simp'y and natarally, that poor Adrian 





trusted it and took courage. ‘I will send for 
Jack at once,” went on the Baronet, quietly 
ignoring another protest from Haydé. “Iam 
certain when you see him yon will admit he is 
@ son to be proud of, even if his Indian home 
and friends have faded from his mind.” 

One of Haydé's hands was clasped in her 
husband's when Mary brought in little Jack, 
= the other she drew the boy to Adrian's 
side. 
“Should you have known him?” 

She put the question in her usual voice ; 
but there was a strange, anxious look on her 
face. Suddenly she met Captain Carlyle’s 
eyes fixed on her, and with a ory as of sudden 
terror she fell senseless to the ground. 

‘* The excitement must have been too much 
for her,” said Hubert, simply to Carlyle, 
when her husband and the servants had 
carried Haydé to her own room, “ it was @ 
terrible shock.” 

Haugh did not answer. He was playing 
with the little boy, and trying vainly to re: 
call himself to the child's memory. As Jack sat 
on his knee, half atgeatly the Captain tarned 
up the loose sleeve of the little velvet tunic 
and looked above the elbow where the scar had 
been—the scar Adrian had said his little lad 
would carry to his grave. It was gone! 

** Does he suspect, poor fellow!’’ thought 
Hagh, as time passed on, and Adrian did not 
return to the library. ‘‘ Heaven help me if I 
have to open his eyes. Ishould not dare 
to keep silence, and yet it is an odious task.” 

He was sparedit. Later, when he sat over 
the fire in his dressing-room waiting for the 
gong to summon him to dinner, Adrian 
entered silently and sat down opposite him. 
One look into each other’s eyes, and the 
friends knew they had made the same dis- 
covery. 

Ps : ae God you know it,” broke from 
ugh. 

** She says the temptation was too much for 
her,’' said Adrian, brokenly. ‘ She could not 
bear the thought of her lonely, desolate life, 
and so when she saw a child with our little 
Jack’s face she could not help adopting him. 
She never dreamed of deceiving Hubert, only 
when he and everyone at the Abbey seemed to 
take it for granted this was her own son, for 
the child's sake she let them think so.” 

‘*False to the core!” thought Carlyle to 
himself, ‘I wonder how long it took her to 
make up that string of lies. The real story is 
not so pretty or pathetic, how having no 
earthly claim on the Leigh estates, save through 
her child, she would not confess that he was 
dead, and so palmed off a stranger's boy on 
Sir Hubert as his nephew.” 

This long musing took time, and Adrian 
grew hart at his friend's silence. 

‘*You cannot be hard on her, Hagb,” he 
pleaded. ‘' Think of her sufferings; alone in 
the world, poor girl, at five-and-twenty.” 

“* IT think of the deception practised on your 
brother,” said Carlyle, sternly. 

“She never meant the boy to become 
Habert’s heir. If there had come any ques- 
tion of that she would have told the whole 
story.” 

“I doubt it.” 

“ Hogh!” 

** Read this letter, Adrian, I found itonmy 
table, and you will see it is in your wife’s 
writing. Remember she believed you dead, 
and in that case I was probably the only 
person in the world who could expose her 
fraud. Read this letter.” 

The paper he put in Adrian’s hand con. 
tained a passionate prayer to him not to 
remark on any diff-rence he might perceive in 
his little friend. 

The child was, indeed, strangely changed 
from his former self, but nothing could alter 
the truth that he was Sir Hubert's heir. Any 
mention of the difference in Jack wonld only 
bring dewn blame on his mother, and she had 
enemies enough. : 

It was when he read those lines which 
proved the confession his wife had but just 
made to him only a falsehood, it was then, I 


say, that poor Adrian regretted he was not 
sleeping beneath the tropical grass of the 
Indian jangle. * 

He left Carlyle without a word, and went 
back to his wife. 

“I have read your letter to Hugh’, I know 
pty at last. Ob, Haydé, how coala you 
do it?” 

“I was so afraid of being poor, and I knew’ 
Habert never liked me. Adrian, are you very 
angry 9” 

“ Not angry—cnut to the heart! "’ 

“* Bat you will love me still?" 

** Child, love cannot live without faith. I 
must strive to protect you from all blama; 
but, Haydé, your fraud must not stand 
oe day. I shall speak to Hubert to- 
n L™ 

‘ Oh! not to-night,” pleaded Haydé, with 
the pretty wiles of brighter days. ‘' Adrian, 
promise me to wait till to-morrow. Let Sir 
Habert have this one night in joy at your 
return. To morrow I will tell him all myself. 
Twelve hours’ delay can't make mach differ- 
ence.”’ 

He promised her, 

“I shall not come down to dinner,’’ said 
Haydé, in a strange, tired sort of voice, as 
though the excitement had indeed wearied her. 
“You'd better not disturb me again, Adrian, 
to-night, but come to me directly after break- 
fast to-morrow, and we will tell Sir Hubert 
together then.” . 

‘Very well, my poor child," 

“ And, Adrian—won’t you kiss me?” 

He gave her the kiss she asked for, sadly 
and slowly, then with an aching heart, he went 
down to dinner. 

It was ten o'clock the next day, and the 
winter sunshine was poaring into Haydé's 
room when Adrian sought his wife. She was 
lying just as he had left her on the sofa, and 
to his dismay he saw her bed had not been 
slept in. She must have spent the night where 
he saw her now. 

“ Haydé!"’ 

No answer. 

** Wake, my dear, we will face this trouble 
together. No one shall blame you. Haydé, 
your husband ia here to protect you.” 

Still the same death-like silence. He felt 
her band, it was cold as ice. Then he saw 
lying at her side a letter addressed to his 
brother Hubert. 

Half frantic with an unknown fear he put 
it ~ _ pocket and pealed the bell furiously 
for help. 

The ee came in haste ; latsr on, the 
doctor, too, who hurried to the Abbey as s00n 
as the news of Mrs. Leigh's illness reached 
him ; but no one on earth could do aught for 
Haydé. 

She had been dead for hours. Beautiful, 
erring Haydé would open her eyes no more 
upon the fair world she had loved so well. 

The doctor admitted that during the last 
week he had supplied her with morphia to be 
taken in minute doses for the acute neuralgia 
of which she complained. 

The truth was plain. In the excitement, 
consequent on her husband’s return, she had 
forgotten the instructions, and taken four 
times the usual quantity of the sedative. 

There was no scandal, no inquest or 
public inquiry into the cause of Haydé's 
death, for the doctor was ready to certify she 
died from misadventure through an overdose 
of morphia, supplied by himeelf for neuralgia, 
and though three men suepected the kind old 
surgeon was mistaken, they kept poor Haydé's 
secret, and no breath of shame rested on her 


name. 

Sir Hubert had his sister-in-law's letter, 
and the result was that very soon after her 
death it was publicly announced poor Mrs. 
Leigh bad been cruelly deceived while ill and 
alone in London; her own child had died, 
and the woman in attendance on her basely 
substituted another. 

Loyal tothe core, both Sir Hubert and his 








brother objected to the wording of this expla- 


' nation, but Mr. Cameron insisted on it. 
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“ You must screen Mrs. L-igh's memory for 
your good name's sake, ani depend upon it 
there was @ second person in the secret more 
blameworthy than she wa3. 

No doubt she palmed off the child on you, 
Sir Hubert; but, to my belief, she never 
thought of such a thing herself. It must have 
been suggested to her, and most cared by 
the woman who nursed her own boy on his 
deathbed. Ona that poor sinner, then, let the 
blame rest.” 

And it did! 

People said it was very strange a mother 
could have been deceived, bat then Indian 
children were left much to their ayahs; 
perhaps it was not so very surprising after 
all, specially as Mrs, Adrian Leigh had al- 
ways been something of a fine lady, not in 
the least like a ‘‘ motherly ’’ woman. 

Poor Haydé! 

Tne little child who had figured for so short 
a time as the heir of the Leighs was adopted 
by Hagh Carlyle. He had a strange fancy for 
* children, and the look he saw on Lady Mar- 
gaerite’s face when she heard that Adrian 
was alive taught him that his dreams of wife 
ané children of his very own were hopeless. 

He was too noble to break his heart, even 

over the loss of Daisy. He was alone in the 
world, and little Jack was an orphan. It 
pom to him they might be happier to- 
ether. 
. He chanced to inherit a few thousands 
about a year after Haydé's death, and then 
he bought a little shooting box not very far 
from Belmont Abbey, and there he and his 
little charge settled down among the friends 
they loved so well. 

And in time to come there were children’s 
voices once again at Belmont Abbey, and 
Cousin Eunice was free to return to her 
London house, for her favourite Hubert had 
secured another chAtelaine for his grand old 
home. Not that he ever forgot his Blanche 
or gave a thought of love to another woman, 
only his brother lived with him and Adrian's 
wife ruled naturally at the Abbey as its mis- 
tress; and the children whose voices echoed 
through the grand old halls were Adrian's, 
and one day the eldest of the band would 
reign in hia uncle’s place as Sir Anthony 
Leigh. . 

« * * * a 

Adrian never forgot Haydé, She was hia 
first love, his darling; but his was not a 
nature to live alone, and so when the snow- 
drops bloomed for the third time on the erring 
beauty’s grave he gave his name and his 
happiness to the keeping of a creature who 
loved him far better and far more unselfishly 
= it had been in Haydé’s nature to love at 
a 

He married Lady Marguerite Ross—the 
bride all his frien¢?s had destined for him 
nearly ten years before, and this second 
union was a really happy one. 

_He loved Marguerite tenderly. He gives her 
his perfect trust, his entire confidence, and 
in return her whole heart is his; her gentle 
devotion sweetens his whole life and softens, 
though it cannot quite blot out, the memory 
of that terrible fime when Haydé's oruel 
deception was found out. 


[THE END.] 








Frsish Your Worx.—Always fiaish what 
you begin. One thing finished is worth a 
hundred half done. The completion of an 
undertaking yields more pleasure and profit 
than dozens of plans. The man who isalways 
planning or scheming is rarely, if ever, success- 
al He often farnishes ideas for others, who 
80 persistently to work and finish what his 
ideas suggested. “That was my idea—my 
ple,” we frequently*hear some one say, bat 
the man who carried it out was the one who 
ben+fited himself and others, Do not begin 
a ey peor ye sol. What you undertake 
tO co, do, and reap the reward of your own 
ideas and skill. . . 








Cause AND Errect.—Buffon, the great 
naturalist, one day entertainsd a company of 
distinguished savants at dinner. Atitsconcla- 


sion they all went out into thegarden. It was | 


a very hot summer's day. In thecentre of the 
grounds there stood on a pedestal a large glass 
globe, which one of the guests happened to 
touch with his hand, when he found to his 
astonishment that is was warmer on the shady 
side than on the side turned towards the sun. 
He communicated the discovery to the other 
guests, who at once proceeded to verify the 
statement. What could be the cause? An 
animated discourse ensued, in the course of 
which every imaginable law of physics was 
made to account for the strange paradox. At 
length, our scientists agreed that it must be so, 
owing to the laws of reflection, repulsion or 
exhalation, etc. The hosé was, however, not quite 
convinced, and, calling the gardener, he said 
to him, ‘“‘ Pray, tell us why the globe is warmer 
on the shady side than on the side turned to- 
wards the sun, if you can?” ‘ Because jast 
now I turned it round for fear of its cracking 
with the great heat,” the man replied. 


Crusts anp Crumss.—Bread sours because 


alcoholic fermentation has been followed A | 


acetic or vinegar fermentation. This is cau 

by letting bread stand too long or in too hot a 
place while it is rising. Boil milk before 
using for bread ; it boiled it can be used safely 
in the hottest weather. If a coal fire is kept 
burning all night the bread will be warm 
enough if set upon a table, not on a part of the 
stove. A temperature of seventy-five degrees 
will raise bread. Let the bread rise slowly ; 
never try to hurry it. Cat or chop the bread 
with a knife before beginning to knead. Too 
much shortening in bread backens the rising. 
This is noticed in raising buns. When bread 
is put in the bowl to rise, rub a thin coating 


i of butter over it to prevent a hard crust form. 


ing. Cover bread as nearly air-tight as pos- 
sible while rising. Bread should rise twice its 
bulk in the pans. Rub the loaves when taken 
from the oven with a bit of butter folded in 
a cloth. Kuead bread with the palms of the 
hands, not with the tips of the fingers. Bread 
made from poor flour has less gluten than 
when made from good, and it spreads in the 
bowl and upon the board. If flour has been 
kept in a very cold place warm it before using 
for bread. Use just as little flour as possible 
in kneading bread. The flour used in the 
morning kneading doss not have time to 
swell and rise like the flour used in mixing. 
Csvet SEparaTion.— When a Chineee girl is 
married she must wait four months before 
etiquette allows her to pay her first visit to her 
mother, bat after this initiatory call she me | 


: go to the home of her parents at any time. 


writer relates a pathetic instance connected 
with this strange marriage custom. A Chinese 
woman had one daughter, an only child, of 
whom she was passionately fond and this girl 
was married at the age of sixteen. When the 
first four months were nearly past, her 
mother’s neighbour died, and as death is said 


to bring uncleanliness to those associated with | 


it, the bride’s visit to her old home had 


to be delayed one hundred days, lest ' 


she ghould become contaminated. Before 


this period had passed the bride's mother- | 


in-law died, and she was obliged to go 
into mourning for three years. Just before she 
put off mourning a son was bora to her, and 
that made it necessary that the visit should 


whose heart grew more and more hungry for 
her presence, became nervously ill and subject 
to hallucinations, under which she imagined 
she saw her child entering the door. She de- 
clared that she could distinctly perceive her 
face, discern every detail in her dress, and hear 
the jingle of her 
you have come!"’ she would exclaim; but 


empty air within her arms. At length the 


Tue every-day cares and duties, which man 
call dradgery, are the weights and counterpoises 
of the clock of time, giving its pendalam a true 
vibration, and its handsa regalar motion. 


WE may, with very little inquietade, see a 
man persist in a project which he has found 
to be impracticable—live in an inconvenient 
house because it was contrived by himeslf, or 
wear @ coat of a particular cut in hopes by 
perseverance to bring it into fashion. These 
are indeed follies; but they are only follies, 
and however wild or ridiculous, can very little 
affzct others. Indeed, the folly of persisting 
in impracticable ideas is generally visited only 
on ourselves, 


Women iw Persta —If a Persian desires the 
favour of some personage of rank, he first 
consults with his favourite wife, or in a case 
of great importance, with all of them in coun- 
cil assembled in the anderoon, while he smokes 
the aromatic weed of Shiraz. A course of 
action having been decided on, the wives call 
on the wives of the man it is intended to infia- 
ence, or on the wives of the men whose 
wives can bring -the necessary inflaence 
to bear, it he be of far higher rank, or they go 
to the public bath, which is the Persian way 
for clabable people, and while having their 
tresses combed and dyed with henna, or em- 
broidering and chatting, they lead up diploma- 
tically to the desired subject. Influence, pre- 
sents and bribes are offered, and the transac- 
tion proceeds like a bargain in the bazaars. 
When the criminal is hauled up for judgment 





' punishment. They should be taught, there- 
' fore, that in all cases where even their silence 
be again delayed. Meanwhile her mother, | 
| persons, or where it would in any case be dis- 


gles. ‘Oh, my dear child, ' 


and his life hanging in the balance, it is then 
, his wives rash to the anderoon of the judge or 
‘ governor, and even of the shah, and urge them 
| to make intercession for him. In no country 

are the women so much a power behind the 
thrones as in Persia, and they so well appre- 
ciate the fact that they do not complain if 
only once in the year their lord and master is 
seen walking abroad with them. This is at 
| the No Rooz, or New Year, in the Ides of March. 
| Then the women appear in an entirely new 
' dress, and the whole city goes forth and ram- 
| bles in the gardens and in the parks, or sits 
' under the chevars and listens to the profes. 
{ sional story-teller and musician, or watches 
| the uncouth dancing of bears and the grimaces 
' of hideous apes. 


' 


| Saarina Jouventte Caaracter.—To shape 
, the character of a child aright is a task which, 
perhaps, only those who have themselves been 
wisely disciplined in youth are thoroughly 
competent to perform. Few know how to go 
about it; fewer still possess the requisite 
patience and equanimity to adhere persis- 
tently to the rules under which alone it can 
be accomplished. The great difficulty is with 
those strong propensities which, wholesome in 
themselves, and implanted in our natures for 
wise purposes, may become, if unregulated by 
principle, the source of the worst vices and 
the most heinous crimes. The disposition to 
secrets, for example, as legitimately exercised, 
induces a certain reserve in the expression of 
the ordinary feelings, where their avowal 
would lead to disagreeable or mischievous 
consequences ; but it is liable to terrible abuse. 
Tn the absence of a proper sense of moral and 
religious responsibility, the first impulse of 
children is to hide the truth, if its concealment 
seems likely to save them from reproof or 





would lead to conclusions inimical to innocent 


honourable in them to conceal the facts, the 
trath and the whole truth must be volunteered. 
This course should be impressed upon them 


; a8a point of honour, and they should be made 


to understand that to withhold the facts under 
such circumstances is tantamount to false- 


; hood. And yet tale-bearing should not be 
when she clasped the vision she found only | 
; Manliness. Children should be taught to 


encouraged, for the habit is destructive of all 


daughter who had all these years been but two respect the secrets of their friends and school- 
miles away ress | came to visit her mother. | mates in all cases where they can do 80 con- 


The two embr: each other and wept aloud, 
and therafter the hallucinations ceased. 


sistently with a conscientious regard for right 
and justice, 
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PAGETLZ. 


His‘ Excuss.—{Lady to ‘drunken « beggar) : 
“ Are you not ashamed to beg?” D.B. t Yes, 
ma’am, bat I’m full ; when, I'm wober, I'ma 
burglar.” 

Very Svusriciovs.—Thin Boatder (bun- 
gtily): * Ewonder what-makee our landlady 
so fat?" ‘Phinner ‘Boatder {after ‘deep 
thought) : “ Maybe she's a vampire.” 

Sne: “ The reception last night was a very 
brillianteffair, don't you think co'?”’He (in 
the trade): ‘ Well, yes;'I noticed a-great 
many imitation stones were displayed.” 

He (who-has been hanging‘fire fill: winter) : 
‘Are you fond of -puppies, Miss Smith ” 
She (promptly): ‘“What a a singular ‘way you 
have of proposing; Edgardo.” “Xee,‘darling-” 
And now the cards are out. 

“Psnawl” said alady to her husband, who 
had been criticising her attire, “ what does a 
man know about.a woman's clothes, any- 
way?” “He knows the price, my dear,"’ be 
replied, gently and the ratired. 

Cranx: ‘fI underatand, dootor,, that; two 
dentists in your nejghbourkood haye armanged 
a match in their ert?” * Doctor: “Yea, J 
have heard.so.’’ Clark: ‘‘ Whatdo you think 
the result will be?” Doctor: ‘‘ A.draw.” 

A Ssconp Epition.Pretty Little Girl. 
‘‘Oh, mamma! ive: young; gent’men, and 
three old gens men,..and:six mice, little, boys 
bowed to me to-day. I,connieddem.” Fond 
Mamma enstatically): ‘She's me -over 
again.” 

A Picxrp Juny.—First Lawyer (out -to 
lanch): You look mighty tickled: about some- 
thing—amiling all over.” Second Lawyer: 
** Tickled |: I’m:sothappy I can hardly:stay in 
my boots. Got just the sortiof.a jary I want.” 
First Lawyer: “(Eh ?Whatesort?” «Second 
Lawyer : ‘“ All idioty.” 

ReErnLEcTIoN on THE OLD Marp.—Merchant’s 
Wile (euddenly appearing in her husband's 
Office): ‘Ha! IT thought you said your type- 
writer girl was an ¢6ld maid?’’ Merchant 
(much confased): ““Um—er, yes, m’- dear, of 
course, of course; but she-is sick to-day, and 
she sent her liitle granddaughter as a sub- 
stitute.” 

ConquekeD,—She (after,a lovers’ quarrel): 
‘‘T suppose you .want your presents back?” 
He: ‘Ah, no; .keap taem. I? any of the 
fellows ask about the presents, Il explain 
that.they were .fally paid for in hugs and 
kisses.” Ske (on:second.thopght): ‘My dear, 
suppose we forget we have quarreled,and begin 
over again?” 

Unperrstoop - His : Busmvess —Auther: “I 
have sent my.essayon ‘fdarriage a Failure’ 
to the Hightone Magazine.” Friend : Great 
Scott, man. Thevetiitor «of the Hightone 
Magazine will -néver»actept that ! He was 
married: not -over.a week ago!” : Author: 
‘‘No matter. -My:artiole is there; but it: will 
be a year or*two-bélore itis read.” 

Symparny.-“Mrs. °B.: ‘Such ‘shocking 
stories as’ the:papers do téll.  I'read tovday 6f 
amother around the-corser who triéd to kitl 
her children beeansé she could ‘not get ‘them 
anythingio-eat,” Mrs, 0. > ““Oruel creature ; 
Well, I don't know, though, Preally' believe I 
would rather etherize poor little Fido than see 
him’huagry. Marie,’goseé if-you can’t coax 
Fido to eat a little more of that-steak.”’ 

A Losrne -Gaue.—Jinks: ‘Ha, ha, ha! I 
féel jolly to:day. ‘My daughter has stop 
pestering me for a necklace. I happened to 
get an idea froma friend, andI acted on it— 
told her I had noticed that the. prettiest girls 
were not wearing jewellery now.” ‘Winks: 
“ By ginger! I'll try that ‘dodge . myself,” 
Jinks (the néxt‘day): ‘Hello, Winks, did 
you try that anti-jowéllery game ‘on your 
daughter?” “ Winks: “ Y.e.s; and now my 
wife is raging around because she thinks I’ve 
been staring at pretty girls, I wish I'd 


Coat is said to be the moat contradictory 
afticle known to commerce, because on being 


} sold it-always goes to the cellar,:and also 


— though so dark, a ton of it is always 
ght. 

Nerrser Surzep.—Angry-Hughand : ‘¢What, 
I .wanted.was a wife who. would;.be.a help- 
meet.”” Angry Wife : ‘‘ Hah ! : What L.wanted. 
was.& busband who. would sepply meat.to 
help.” 

A . PAROCHIAL comespondent | .epeaks of. the 
meeting vbetween tho members ,of recent 
ingestigating eommittess, and ‘the parties 
havestigated.as ‘‘very.cordial ; in fact, whisky 
cordial.” 

Mxoose: Wet Your Docron.— (Dime, even- 
ing) ‘Sweet Girl: ‘“What did »you give 
mammafor her cold?’’ Her Lover (a young 
physician): ‘‘Qpium. She won't bother us 
tomight.’’ 

‘Tun’ Last’ Worv.+Mr, ‘Smallpay: ‘More’ 
money for corsets! My dear; Mr..Tiptop told’ 
meithathis wife never wore-corsets.”” “Mra. 
Smalipay: ‘“Hah! “She don’t need to. She's 
bony enough:«without 'em.”’ 

"Wen the-teacher asked what was “the 
ferainine of tailor, a small boy-on a front seat 
in x public-school promptly exclaimed, “ Dress- 
maker!’ and was greatly delighted«wher he 
was able to'get in his angwer first. 

Ricuman Penniress.—Returned ‘Traveller : 
‘“Mr, Richman could draw his cheque for a 
milijon when I left. How muth money hag 
hs by thistime?” Citizen: ‘He hasn't any.” 
“Eh? Wha—— Did he “fail” “No; he 
died.” 

A GENTLEMAN, Said to.one of hia friends that 
for some years his wife had persisted in saying 
that. she was only twenty years old. “Mine 
is more reasonable,” replied.his friend, ‘I 
have succeeded in making ber enter her 
thirties, but I bave failed to make her, come 
out of them.” 

‘' Doctor,” gaid..his;feiend, ‘how do you 
explain the fact that-there is so.much more 
dyspepsia in this comntry, ia proportion tothe 
population, thanithere was forty years 9go?"' 
‘* Tae explanation ieeasy,” replied the medical 
man. ‘' Forty years,ago there were no scientific 
cooking schoola in this.country.” 

Tue host's youngestadagghter/was counting 
the guests as they arrived at the reception, 
and when the painted and powdered Mies E. 
Nigma enteréd the door the former uncon- 
sciously said, “Thirty-seven.” ‘ The.mpn- 
dent little thing!” snapped . Miss .Nigma, 
“how did she know Iwas thirty-seven? I 
never told anyone:my.age.” 

Tarz or A Doa.—Mr. Slintpurse: ‘+ Ah! 
Good eveniag, Dick. .Is° your sister in?” 
Little Dick: “Guesso.” “I say, Dick, 
here’s_aApemny to get some-candy. I notice 
that big cog of :your father’s is»untied. . He's 
pretty cross, isn’t he?” ‘tAwfal! Paalways 
ticsthim up when Mr. Fatpurse.is:in4own ; 
but Mr. Fatpurse is:away now, and the dog is 
loose for exercise.” 

‘He Woxe ve tHe Wroxe 'Man.—A: fool,-a 
barber, arsd a bald-headed man-weretravelling 
togetker. Losing their way, they wereforced 
to sleep in the open air, and to avert danger it 
was agreed towatch by tarns. The lot first 
fell on the barber, who;for amrsement, shaved 
the fool’s head while he was sleeping. He then 
awoke him, and the'fool, raising his hand to 
ecratch his head, exclaimed : “‘ Here’sa prett 
mistake! ‘You have--awakened the bal 
headed man instead of me!” 

A Morurr’s Crean Evz.—Miss De Pink: 
‘Oh, mother, that reminds me, The other 
day I’ was riding in the ’bus, when that 
wrinkled old lady came in; and it’s # fact that 
Mr..De Smart, who didn't know me at:that 
time, and didu’t éven sce mo, jumped right up 
and offered the old ‘lady & seat. “Wasn't that 
noble?’”? Mrs. Da Pink (serenely): “He did 
not know you at'that'time, but I happen’ to’ be 
aware that he has Iong known the old lady. 

She isthe grandmother of ons Of the prettiest 





bought the-necklace.” 


and richest girls in the city.” 


Spre to Prease.—Miss, Jinks: ‘ Oh, -you 
must-see the photographs I had taken at 
Camera & Co.'s, They’re splendid!” “Misa 
Winks: ““T knew they’d be good. OCamera & 
Co. have the finest retoucher in the city.” 

A wmow keeps ;the.skull of ;her. deceased 
husband in; a »glass .case. She +recenily 
remanked to a.friend.®ho was viewing’ the 
remains: ‘‘Alas! howrolten I »ave banged 
these beneswith a: broomstick. I am_sorry 
for it now!” 

A Comprruentany Cut.—Pretty Girl; ‘‘Ien’t 
it strange? .Mxs. Highup invited me.to the 
début of her figat daughter, but she has cut 
me at the début, of har seepnd.” Mother 
(reasauringly): ‘‘ Her second daughter is very 
plain, my dear.” 

eA Sap Farz.—Anzious: Father :)*' l.saw our 
darling daughter in the street to-day, sad she 
looked very unhappy—micerable, infact ; only 
married.a.month, too,’ ‘Sympathetid Mother : 
‘© Yes, Ienoticed the poor dear. di’ m«afraida 
herihuaband. snores.”’ 

Manactne A Boy.—Hasband (a° diterary 
man) :“* Lavish you would stop watching little 
Dick for awhile.” ‘Wife: Bat it °I ‘don't 
watch’ him he'll*bé-in mischief,’ ‘Yes, that’s 
what I ‘mean. When he’s in: mischiéf he’s 
quiet, and I want to write.” 

A Larrnx Too Late.—OM Lady : “I -have 
determined to leave my fortune: tothe man: 
who saved my lifewhen I was a litile- girl.” 
Lawyer: “ Noblewoman ! All the world-will 
ring ‘withyour praises. “Whois the man?” 
‘James Jameson, a poor carpenter, “He 
lived-——”  “* Ab; yes,"2. remember‘him. - He 
starved to death forty years ago.” 

Litttz Dicx’s Report. — Little “Dick: 
‘“Mamma, that new doetor across the way 
asked me who was eur family physician.” 
Mamma: ‘* Wel), dear, we ave never ili, 
thank Heaven, and:we have not-neededone."’ 
The New. Dootor (nextday): “'Well,my tittle 
feliow, ‘did you find out the name ‘of your 
family physician?” Little Dick: “ We'don’'t 
have one, and ‘we are rever ill.” 

How to Comprmiznt.—Bditor's “Wife (look- 
ing over his pgper): ‘‘Mercy me! You 
weren’t at the office yesterday, were you?”’ 
Editor: “Not much. Why?" “One of 
your backbiting assistants has taken. ad 
vantage. of your absence to call you,a deg.’ 
‘*Eh?” “Listen to this: ‘The editor of 
this paper has,been and -will continue to be 
the watch-dog of the, city treasury."” ‘Oh, 
that’s all right. That's intended as.a com- 
pliment.” ““Watch.dog! Compliment? Why, 
watch-dogs are the commonest kindof brutes. 
If he wanted to compliment you, why didn't 
he call you pug or a Yorkshire terrier?’ 

Love's Young Dreams.—Miss De Sweet: 
‘* Do youdike-pearls?” Mr, Nioefellow ;-‘' I 
do mot. care for separate pearls, they -are 
400 tame; but I admire them in ows or 
clusters.” Miss de 8.: ‘Sedo I. If there 
is anything I love, it ia.a pearl necklace— 
large pearls, you know. Pa gave. me one. zome 
years ago,;/but; although: it is very -handsome, 
Ldo.mot eare much for it, becanse.the ee 
are rather small.” Mr, N.: ‘Oh! mall 
pearls, should never be put into a, necklace. 
Only the largest eize are worthy.of such dis- 
play. For my part, I much prefer diamond 
necklaces.’”’ Miss de 8. : “Aren't they lovely! 
The pure white diamonds especially.” 
N.: “Yes, It’s pity, theugh, the coloured 
diamonds are out of fashion; but I think 
they are coming back. I saw a necklace to- 
day with every tenth diamond colonred, and 
the effect was wonderfally brilliant. Quite 
cheap, too. By the way, will -you marry 
me?” *Miss'de 8.: “Oh! This is so sudden! 
Yes, my: love, Iwill.” “Miss De’ Sweet_(balf- 
an-hour later): “Clara Nubbins, next door, 
is engaged, too; “but I think her-lover showed 
shocking’ taste in the selection of her ring, it 
is so big anid clumsy; and, besides, it seeme 
sort of brazen. It is six large diamonds set 
with pearls.” Mr. Niceféllow: ‘“ For an en- 





gagement-ring there is nothing. neater than 
plain gold. ‘I can get them for five shillings.” 
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‘SOCIETY. 


Tur’ Qaeen’‘has ‘decided to hold 4wo more 
Drawing Rooms this season besides that given 
the first week’in May—one on Tuerday, the 
14th, and thaocther,on “Wednesday, the 29th 
inst. »Daese: will -be the Jact of: the season. 
As regards’ the State Concerts and! Balls to be 
given'at Buekingham Palace, the dates have 
not yet been fixed. Her Majesty has caused 
much satisfaction by rising to the occasion, 
and: permitting these functions to.take place. 

Her’ Masesty'was honestly delighted with 
her.con’s home in Norfolk; ‘its charming 
grounds are infinitely impreved since she saw 
them-in 1872,@nd+the honce itself is-aboutas 
comfortable 4 country seat as the ‘heart of 
man *could «desire. The ‘tenants were 
enthusiastic, the,country, people'fall-of hearty 
affection, and:the .universal welcomes of the 
most genuine:description, And the charming 
Princess was not covsiderate'of.all: her Royal 
guest's .smallest.tastes and habits, but had 
solemnly enjoined upon allcher children that 
Grandmamms was not to be inconveniently 
teased or shocked by .anyill.timed gamhols 
whatecever, “on pain ‘of ‘her: own ‘severe dis- 
pleasures, .Bo:ali:went ff 2 merville, and 
even Prince George restrained himself, and 
behaved like a maddel grandson to the end. 

Tr.appears. thatthe Queen of Italy ‘does not 
intend,to.acecompany. her lord. and.master on 
his -visit«to Berlinoiand it:is “said. that the 
reason of this is Margherita’s ‘unconquerable 
aversion to;a ceertain young »spotentate who 
ehall' be nameless, and ‘whore bumptious 
behavionr,*and absenoe cf reverence. for. hia 
father’s .memory and. his .mother’s feelings, 
inspired Her‘Mejesty»when*he-was at Rome 
with ‘disgust. 

A. great :deal .of .nonsense, .says Modern 
Society} has beempublished inthe papers lately 
concerning the possible heirs of the aged 
Duke‘of Cleveland. “Asa matter of fact, not 
only “all*his Grace's friends,..but. Society at 
large.are.well aware that he intends leaving 
all he cancto bisstepson, Lord Resebery ;. not, 
of “course, .becanse that clever »and jlubky 
husbarid.of Hannah de Rothschild is in want 
of either dJandor.money,dutbeeausethe Danke 
of Clevelandvhopes that by-thus adding to the 
already great wealth of his stepson—of whom 
he is ‘very ‘forid asd justly -prond—Her 
Majesty.may be induced to, revive: the ducal 
title of Gleveland, which dies withthe present 
holder, inthe person :of Archibald ‘Primrose, 
The Dnke of Clevaland married, as everyone 
knows, .Lady .Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery's 
mother, :and it.is »believed that «his ‘Grace 
intends making Lord’ Rosebery ‘his heir. 

Ar the ball given at our. Embassy in Paris 
on May Day, Lagy.Lytton xzequested.all. her. 
male, guests;to pppear in .,coloured coats, 
according .¢0 ake fashion:set »by the: recent 
rout atthe Comtesse.de Kersaint’s. 

Tue ‘Horsham Haont Ball went. off :very 
builliantly,.and was attended by a darge 
number of, the. clite ef the:county. «In spite 
ofthe” heavy :rain* the guests arrived very | 
cheerfully, and, the ladies’. dresses made: a 
prettysshow. «The ,gentlemen,.. however, had 
the-best.of it;. andthe sexcellent. effect: of the 
pink coats suggésted the idea that the exten. 
tion of the syetem to ordinary evening dress 
would-tend to beautify the male appearance 
in thevevening. The-advisability of wearing 
knee-breethes and stockings is, “however, 
limited to those cases where the wearer. pos- 
sesses a good leg, and :this .was ,a :rnle which. 
was not invariably observed on this occasion, 

Tue. ladies:atOallao have:hitiupon a real 
nevelty —-a masculine “ Beauty “Show; ” 
While H.M.8. Swiftsure was staying recently 
at that port, the Senhoritas got. up a vote ag 
to which was the handsomest of the English 
naval officers; who had made so many: friends 
ashore. Major Ramsey, of the Marines, was 
the fortunate individual selected by eighty- 
Seven.votes ; but the Admiral’s secretary, Mr. 
Banks, ran.bim. 
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STATISTICS. 


Divorce 1n ‘America —828,716 decrees made 
in twenty years. Mr, Carroll D.’Wright has 
submitted to the American Oongress’a special 
report on the statistics of the law releting to 
mariage and divorce in the United States 
from 1867to 1886. It -eppears! that while the 
increase in poptlation’ from 1870 to 1880-was 
29 4 per-cent., the inoreage in divorces waa no 
less than 79 per.cent. In ‘the. number. of 
divorces during .the whole twenty years 
(186786) Hiinois ‘takes the:ledd with 36,072 ; 
Ohio comes next with 26 637 ; Indiana granted 
25,193; Michigan, 18 433 ; Iowa, 16.564 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 16020; New “York, 15355; Mis- 
souri, 15278; .California, 12,118; .Texas, 
11.472; and Kentucky, 10248. Of ‘the 
328;716 divorces granted in the United. States 
for the ‘twenty years covered by .the>report, 
216,733, or-65 per cent. of the whole, were 
grantéd rto.wives;.and 111,983;to .husbands. 
The xcases.of cruélty in which ; wives- sought 
divores: was 7-to 1; of desertion, 14 to 1; and 
of idrntkenness 9 to 1. The shusband. songht 
divorce for unfaithfulness of the wife in 38,155 
cases, while.the wife obtained, a divorce, in 
28,480 cases for unfaithfulness of the husband. 
The cause for which the greatest nomber of 
divorces were granted was desertion, being 
126,557, or 38 per cent. of the entire number. 
Commissioner Wright:ssys that) the divorces 
granted for drankennees,-numbering 13,843, 
by no means represent. the total. number in 
which intemperance is a serious factor. 





GEMS. 


—_——— 


Every noble life. leaves the fibre.of it inter- 
woven forever in the work of the world. 

Ir's faith in:‘something iand enthusiaem for 
something that makes a life worth looking at. 

Tuovcst is the property of him who.‘can 
entertain it, and of him who can adequately 
place it. 

Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The 
conviction that~his work is dear to God, and 
cannot be epared, defends him. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Paint on Frurt.—This may be done by 
the following method: Jast before the fruit 


4 has attained its maturity, cut from tough, thin 


paper the:name proposed,:and paste this on 
theside of the speaimen most fully exposed to 
theeun, "That ‘portion ofthe ‘frait, covered 
by.the paper will assnme a ‘different colour 
fromthe osher, and: when ripe the paper is re- 
moved Icaving the name distinctly visible. — 

-Morrixs.—To: one quart of ;milk, add..tiwo 
well-beateneggs, a lamp of butter hilf the-size 
of.an egg, -and’flour;enough’to make’ a’ stiff 
batier. Stir in half a pint of yeast. Let 
them stand until perfectly. light, and then 
bake. cn.a.griddle in tin rings.made for «the 
purpose. ‘These are merely strips of tin three- 
quarters of an inch wide, made intotings from 
two.and ‘a half.tothree inches in diameter, 
without bottom,.the ring being. placed.ion.a 
griddle, and ‘the batter poured into it. 

To Dress Cottars.—Eor .this;purpose use 
best. starch;say two pounds, ‘four cunces of 
wax, and six pints and a:half’of water ; first 
dissolve the wax.in the, boiling .water, take 
the vessel off the fire .and allow it. to.stand 
for five minutes ;‘during this ‘time dissolve 
the starch in the smallest possible quantity 
of eold- water,.then..pour it.gradually into 
the vessel and: boil for twenty-five minutes; 
keep stirring all the time ; this’ starch can’ be 
used quite cold. ‘Rub it well into she collars, 
wring as tight. asyoucan, finish: by wringing 
in a eloth, then iron; thus you'will have them 
stiff without -being hard, and when well 
dressed they will:have: that.beantifal elastic 
finieh-so' much admired in‘new coltars. 





(MISCELLANEOUS. 


Orrren a thought is original, though you 
haye uttered it a hundred times. It hae come 
to you over a new ronte, by a new and express 
train of associations. 

“Furrn ‘seems. to.be. but.three ways. for a 
nation to acquire wealth ; the first<da‘by war, 
asthe Romans did, in plundering 4heir .con- 
quered neighbours—+thisis robbery ; the second 
by commerce, whioh is generally cheating ; the 
third: by agriculture—the-only ‘honest way 
wheréin.a man receives a real inorease of the 
seed thrown into the ground, in a kind of con- 
tinualmiracle, wrought bythe handof God in 
his:favour, as a reward for hisinnocent life and 
his virtuous:industry. 

Wuo would not bs covetous, and with rea- 
son, if health could. ‘be purchassd “with gold? 
Who not.ambitious, if-it-were nob at ihe com- 
mand of »power, or restored:by. honour? Bat, 
alas loa white staff. will not help pouty feet to 
walkbetter than a common:eane ; -nor.a blue 
ribbonibind up.a wound so well.as‘a fillet; the 
glitter of gold or of diamonds will but hurt 
sore eyes instead Of curing them, and an ach- 
ing:head will :be.not.more eared by wearing a 
crown'than ahight cap. 

Boxys—when they are boys—are queer 
enough, How many.ridicdlous notions they 
have, .and what. singular desires, which in 
after: lifechange and shape themselves into 
characteristics! Who remembers when he 
would ‘have-sold his birthtight.for.a rocking- 
horse, and his new suit of olothesfor a monkey ? 
Who fargets.:the'sweet-faced girl, older than 
himeelf, against ‘whoze golden‘thair he Jeaned 
and wept his griefs away? Who recollecta 
when the thought of being a circus-rider 
appeared .greater thar? to be Prime'Minister ; 
and how, jealously he watched the little fellows 
that wore spangled ‘jackets and tuxned somer- 
sanlts; and desired to become like them? If 
memory preserve not these caprices, or 
something similar, the boy is lost in the 
man. . Happy -visions! .they come: but oxce 
and go quickly,:leaving usiever to eigh for a 
return what can*never again be, 

Tur Empress Elizabeth.of Anstria +has a 
travelling’ basket-containing ‘a complete ‘culi- 
nary arrangement, including cooking appa- 
ratus, extract'of “meat, plates, dishes, etc., 
which phe terms her-bijou. This baeket is 
quite:a, curiosity. It is elegantly fitted up 
and ‘atthe same: time: ‘well adapted to its 
pmrpose, and .enables its‘owner to ‘prepare an 
excellent plate of soup when on a journey. 
The Empress is yery fond of strong broth, 
and takes pleasure in preparing ‘it :herself 
while .travelling on’ the train. She has ‘re- 
course’to ker bijou, sete the-water to boil in 
her silver saucepan with golden handles, pute 
imextract.ofameat and other ingredients with 
her-own hands, ‘ahd declares that no cook 
could provide broth more palatable and nour- 
ishing. ‘The ;basket was. copied from exe 
ordered by Queen Victoria for the Empress 
Eugenie. 

Cuanm For’ TootHicne.—Not ‘many years 
ago it was. avery common practice among the 
respectable middle ranks in many sections of 
the'west. of Scotland,’ when a ‘person™ had a 
tooth extracted for todthaohe, to wrap it up 
carefully. in«a :pieceof paper, carry ithome, 
and-after examining its infirmities,along with 
a largepinch of salt,.to throw it into the fire. 
The.gemeral/idea which ,then prevailed was 
that after this ceremony the,person would 
never.egain:be troubled with .toothache ;.and 
itumay have.acted ‘on the imagination in the 
light.of a “charm "as much as such could 
be,expected to perform. The practice may 
have‘had a‘remote: superstitions or religious 
origin, asin s0 many other eases where salt 
was .conesrned .in expélling diseases. The 
custom has bean noticed and.illustrated by 
curious:quotations, for the idea'that s@it baa 
the power. of.resisting or counteracting’ tha 
injnrions 4eddenaica of sympathetic influence 
is very ancient, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— o— 
Eva.—The best way is to ofl them carefully. 


J. B. R.—You must apply toa local printseller. We 
never give addresses. 


N. L C.—Aszrael is an angel in the Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan mythology who watches over the dying and 
separates the soul from the body. 


Mary.—1. Goethe is pronounced go-teh, the accent 
on the first syllable. 2. Olivia is pronounced o-lee-ve-a, 
the accent on the second syllable. 


G. P.—You can spat at the Wale) ary, Ofon, 
Somerset House, ion, on paymen’ a ing. 
= cost of a copy depends entirely on the length of the 


C. T. R.—The ase’ milk is regarded as good 
valida because it contains much saccharine matter and 
but little butter, and hence is more readily digested by 
weak stomachs. 

N.C. S.—1. Exercise in the open air and the use of 
dumb-bells will help to develop the form. 2. No know- 
ledge of the of the exprersion referred to 3. 
Daily practice in singing will improve the voloe. 

P. L. L.—The Portuguese language is generally spoken 
in Brazil ; it is the language of Banent but outaide of 
the towns the lingoa geral, a modification of the lan- 
guage of the Tupi-Guarani Indians, is very prevalent. 


Acnes.—There are several cheap papers devoted to 
the subject. We could not in fairness recommend any 


in pesttonber. Any good ne t will get 
ousien @ cach, em then Suu oun ociech the ono Son itiee 
best. 


&. 3 H.—The best advice that we can give oe is to 

be content with the adornment which nature has given 

you. Eaperiments with the hair are dan , and 
merally efther discolour the hair or injuriously affect 
6 ecalp. 


D. C.—You are right. Earrings are not so much worn 
as they used to be, and it is thought in fashionable 
circles that they are gradually disappearing from good 
society. Many of the youngest, pre 
elegant women Paris have already given them up 
pp any they have only a single stone, called 
“ BO! re.” 


W. W. N—1. As mercury freezes at about thirty-nine 
degrees below the zero point of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, alcohol, coloured red, is in thermometers 
for very cold 2. Fab: t’s thermometer is 
the oné most commonly used in land the United 
States. In the one named the t is miarked 
82 and the boiling point 212. 


B N. Gly kat gy : 
Carlien, on’ erry, 4 
Genoa, on his way to Rome, May 15, 1847. His’ heart 
was embalmed and carried to Rome, and his body taken 
back to Ireland. The object of his s pilgrimage to Rome 
was to die there with the blessing of the Pope, being in 
— but he sank too rapidly to reach his destina- 
on. 


B.c.L.—" Cornwall” was Bryan Waller Procter. 

his nom de plume being an imperfect anagram, adopted 
by him when he first entered t 
was a lawyer by profession. 
** English Songs and Other Small Poems,” though he 
was the author of other works of merit. He was the 
father of Adelaide Anne Procter, the gifted writer of 
sacred and other lyrics. 


P. W. J.—He should eat food which will increase the 
number of red corpuscles in his ; in other words, 
eprich his blood. Mutton, rare beef, milk 
oysters, rice, wheat bread, beans and cabbage are some 
of the kinds of food which will enrich the blood and 
tend to increase muscular tissue without unduly in- 
creasing fatty tissue. ell and scientifi 
cally cook 
stimulants and tol 
exercise in pure 
should be kept in good condition by frequent and 
regular washing. 

Wixtrrep.—Probably the gentlemen are so well en- 
tertained fhat they prefer to see you at home rather 
than to take you elsewhere for amusement, Do not give 
avy hint or insinuation that you expect any favours 
from your friends. Before very long some g man 
will appear who will be more enterprising. @ young 
man is in earnest he is all the time seeking for some- 
thing to please his sweetheart. A man in love thinks of 
. all the time. A girl a = if she ag pen 

hen a man pro an acce| »& young may 
suggest to him that she would ike to gotoa sheen of 
am t fjonally, if he is backward. No 
young lady should assume that she is loved until after a 
proposal of marriage. 

W. K. C.—1. Moles were once thought to be totally 
destitute of eyes, because, as organs of sight, if highly 
developed, they would not only be useless to a burrow- 
ing animal, but a hindrance to its mining operations. 
They are so hidden in the fur that we can well under- 
stand why their existence was for a long time doubted. 
Hence the saying, “‘ Blind as a mole.” 2, But though 
not destitute of sight, moles are nearly so, and hence 
they are gifted with a fine sense of touch, which com- 
pensates for the loss of the visual faculty, and enables 
them to find their food in the darkness under the earth’s 
surface, 3, The collar-bone of the mele is stated to be 
ot extraordinary thickness and length, in order to 
= its progress when mining its way through the 
ground. 








N. 3.—Consult your parents’ wishes... From what you 
say of your father it is evident that he is a generous and 

ectionate yng Lege it would be inexcusable for you 
to deceive him in the matter. It is a most unfortunate 
thing for young people to rush into matrimony against 
the wishes of their parents. 


C. G. F.—It is not at all that anything can be 
added to ofl to render it fi , its greasy nature not 
allowing of such an alteration. Coal-oil is rendered 
partially incombustible by means of extremely careful 
rectification, but its gaseous nature is not entirely 
destroyed, no matter what may be done to it. 


D, F. G.—A girl is not ex to inform a gentle- 
man that she loves him. It isthe part of the gentleman 
first to inform the yeres Mey that he loves her and 
desires to epee dong she may admit her aff-c- 
tion for him and tell him to see her parents. You are 
too young to marry, and in such affairs should consult 
your mother. 


J. C.—l. We can recommend nothing better for 
cleaning the teeth than prepared chalk or castile 
soap, clear, soft water, and a moderately stiff brush. 2 

locks are of a dark-brown colour. 3 No special 
rates are paid to authors for their productions, that 
matter depending entirely upon their literary worth 
and attractiveness. 

N. H. H.—Perhaps {illness has prevented the young 
man from answering your letter of ufry. It would 
not. be considered proper to write to him — Your 
brother, if in the neighbourhood at an: e, ht 
make inquiries in to accordingly ; 
but it would not be right to ask him to act as a spy, 
the manner you suggest. 


&. H. W.—1. Get two ounces of fine white gum-arabic, 
pound it toa powder, put in a pitcher, and pouron it 
a pint or more of water, according to the 
Then cover it, and allow it to stand 
all night. In the morning pour it carefully from the 
dregs into a clean bottle, cork and keep 7 
tablespoonful of this gum-water, stirred into a pint of 
starch that has been made in the usual manner, will 

gloss to shirt-fronts, and a look of new- 
ness to lawns and similar materials. 


. 


COME TO ME, DARLING, 


When the red sun in the clear_west is glowing, 

And the soft wind from the sweet south is blowing, _ 
When the day’s trials no longer are near me, 
Come to me, darling, to soothe and to cheer me! 


Thou art the sun that dispels my sad hours; 
Sweeter thy breath than the odour of flowers— 
Only thy smile can my sombre life hten ; 
Come to me, darling, my sad heart to lighten. 


You, when li’e’s bitterness caused me to languish, 
Rogge like a star on the night of my o : 


Nothing in life Ifke thy dear presence blesses 
Come to me, darling, and meet my caresses. 


Come joy or sorrow, I'll part from thee never ; 
Close to my bosom I'll press thee forever— 

My heart is love's fountain laid open before thee ; 
Come to me, darling, and let it flow o’er thee. 


F. 8. 8. 


L. 8. W.—Most canary birds shed their feathers in the 
months of September and October. The operation, 
though a natural one, is accompanied with a slight 
disease. They should be fed on a paste made from a 
hard-boiled egg and one pulverized biscuit, thoroughly 
mixed together, using no water in the mixing, the egg 
supplying sufficient motsture. Great care should be 
taken to keep them in a comfortably warm place, out of 

hts of air. With these precautions a bird will 
moult in from four to six weeks. Should a 
bird not shed its and tail feathers readily, it is 
said to be well to pull out—pulling, however, only 
one atatime. The case you refer to is an extr: 
one, and it may be that only a bird fancier will be able 
to suggest a remedy. 


W. A. V.—1. Salts of tartar (carbonate of potassa) is 
the principal article used by barbers for shampooing the 
hair. One recipe is this : Dissolve one ounce of. salts of 
tartar in one quart of soft water ; sprinkle freely on the 
head, and rub well until a lather 3; wash off 
with clear water, and then apply bay rum. Another 
recipe is the following: Salts of tartar, four ounces ; 
powdered borax, four ounces; soft water, one on. 
Mix, and bottle for use. A shampoo Hquor, w con- 
tains no salts of tartar, is made by dissolving half an 
ounce of carbonate of ammonia and one ounce of borax 
in one quart of water, and adding thereto two ounces of 
glycerine, three quarts of New land rum, and one 
quart of bay rum. The hair ha been moistened 
with this liquor, is to be sham with the hands 
until a slight lather is formed; and the lather being 
then washed out with clean water, leaves the head clean 
and the hair moist and glossy. 2. A fine shaving cream 
or soap is e as follows : e of clarified |, seven 
peunds; potash lye (twenty-six per cent. of caustic 
potash), three and three-quarter pounds; rectified 
spirits, three ounces; ofl of bitter almonds, two 
drachms. Melt the lard in a porcelain vessel, by a ealt- 
water bath ; then run in the 7% very slowly, agitating 
the whole time. When about half the lye is in, the 
mixture begins to curdle ; 
firm that it oy tt be b oan ‘toot 
appearance triturating @ mortar, Ww! 
adding the alcohol, holding the oil of almonds in solution, 





springs apply the brakes 


JEss1E —A to your letter, you have no par- 

ticular. reason to be Go abead , and 

your edu- 

erable 

Tell the + gay od 

young lady “her, 

and hear what she has to say on the subj , 

Lavra.—When a man has attained the age of twenty- 
five, and feels fully capable of afford su’ 

to a wifé, he can, with all. d 


§ the same way any 
may be mastered, if the student 
e at his command and determines 
that nothing but unforeseen difficulties will deter 
from carrying out the plans he has estublished for his 
guidance, 
J. N. W.—A very simple, and one of the best powders, 
is composed of Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
pulverised orris root, two ounces ; 
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squeeze out beyond the edges of the 
hog blotting paper above the 

the scrap-book is of quality, 
much aftér these have been 
of the patent scrap-books, it is claimed, are 
stru that the leaves will not warp. 


aft 
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